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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


“ ATS off, gentlemen, to our French colleagues in the Great 

Push!” Like Wordsworth’s “Happy Warrior,” they are 
“daily self-surpassed.” Throughout the week they have been 
gaining ground and taking prisoners in the most gallant style. On 
Tuesday they made a magnificent attack on Hill 145 and the 
Marri¢res Wood, and on Wednesday they made one of their great 
beunds forward, capturing the village of Bouchavesnes and the 
Abbé Wood, to the north of Péronne, and penetrating east of the 
Péronne-Bapaume road. These gains have been held even in the 
face of the most furious counter-attacks, 


The military results may prove very far-reaching. In the first 
place, the French, on its south side, have got far past the terrible, 
menacing underground fortress of Combles, for such in truth it is, 
and the time is drawing near when it will be in so much danger of 
actual investment that the Germans will have to evacuate it, and so 
save us and our Allies the enormous ¢ sualties which would come 
from storming it. Next, the French by their new advance have 
got north-east of Péronne, and so assumed a position threatening 
the latter fortress. Finally, the French are now well astride of 
the great road which runs north and south from Bapaume to 
Péronne. 


One of the most satisfactory things about the French advance is 
that it was achieved without great loss except to the Germans. No 
fewer than two thousand three hundred prisoners were taken in the 
course of Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s fighting, and in the sector of 
Bouchavesnes alone ten guns and forty machine guns were captured. 
This brings the total of prisoners take | y ourselves and the French 
since the Great Push began to forty-six thousand men and two 
hundred and sixty guns. We should not be surprised if this 
total is a good deal augmented by the time these pages are 
in our readers’ hands. We notice as one of the geographical 
features of the new advance the occupation of the village of 
Brioche, close to Bouchavesnes. Is that, we wonder, where the 
excellent cakes of that name were originally invented ? If so, the 
omen is good. 


While great movements have been taking place in the West, our 
troops on the South—i.e., at Salonika—have not been inactive. 
The Serbians on the left have been heavily engaged with the 
Bulgarians, and have achieved a position of decided supremacy 
over the enemy. In this region the help of Italian troops is reported 
for the first time. But the Italian troops mentioned are perhaps 
not the Italian troops who came by sea to Salonika. However, 
this is a matter about which too much questioning is not 
advisable. It is enough to know that they are helping the 
Serbians “somewhere in Macedonia.” That we are on the 
eve of great things under General Sarrail’s mixed command at 
Salonika cannot be doubted; but at present we are not allowed 
to know very much. 


The Rumanian news continues distinctly good. Undeterred by 
the despairing cffort of the Germans to recall the invading armies 








‘rom Transylvania by a raid into the Dobrudja, the Rumanians are 
pressing steadily on to their main objective—the freeing of the 
Rumanian population of Transylvania from the yoke of the 
Hungarian oppressor. While doing this they have on their right 
flank made a junction with th> Russians, and on the extreme left 
have taken and held the point on the Danube where Rumania and 
Serbia and what was once the Austrian Empire met. It will, we 
trust, not be long before another junction is made at this point— 
namely, that with the Serbians—but we must not expect this happy 
event to come too rapidly. In the Dobrudja the Bulgarians have got 
possession of Silistria, but no great attention need be paid to this 
theatre of the war. It is disagreeable for the Rumanian towns 
affected, but its military significance is small. It is a local mess that 
can easily be cleaned up later. 





We despair of being able to give any very intelligible or coherent 
account of the Greek crisis, for as we write no definite conclusion 
has been come to. M. Zaimis, the Premier, resigned at the beginning 
of the week, and though many attempts have been made to shake 
his purpose, they have not been successful. The latest news on 
Thursday shows that M. Dimitrakopoulos has been asked to form a 
Cabinet. The action of Greece must still be described as curious. 
Cynical or worldly-wise it certainly is not. Apparently the power of 
the serpent to paralyse by fascination continues even after the 
serpent has been removed. One can only think of the Cheshire Cat 
which faded away till nothing was left but a grin. 





Sefior Maura, the ex-Premier and leader of the Conservative 
Party in Spain, made a remarkable speech last Sunday. While 
supporting the maintenance of Spain’s neutrality, Sefior Maura 
declared that it was impossible for her to continue her international 
isolation indefinitely, and a mistake not to have chosen already 
which side she would join. Sefior Maura concluded by showing 
his preference for the Western Powers, but only on the basis that 
France and England should not be hostile to Spain. The speech 
has caused a considerable sensation, because, while personally 
Sefior Maura has always believed in the establishment of closer 
relations with England and has avowed pro-Entente sentiments 
ever since he was in power, his party is for the most part Germano- 
phile. The journals which favour the Allies regard his outspoken 
declaration as of the highest importance, and it is stated that 
Count Romanones, the Premier, was not surprised by the speech, 
with the essential points of which he is in full agreement. One 
of the Ministers is credited with the assertion that an interesting 
moment in home and foreign politics has been reached, and that 
if Count Romanones did not find himself strong enough, he 
would have to bring about a crisis with a view to forming a 
National Government. 


Lord Northcliffe has written from Pamplona and San Sebastian 
two long articles on German propagandism in Spain. The number 
of German residents—mostly business men—has been greatly 
swelled since the outbreak of war by an influx of refugees from 
France and Portugal, and soldiers and civilians from Cameroon 
Lord Northcliffe puts the total at eighty thousand—ubiquituus, 
and active propagandists, who have inspired the great majority of 
the newspapers with a conviction of the invincibility of Germany, 
and can rely on the support of a great part of the aristocracy, 
practically the whole of the clergy, Jesuit and otherwise, with 
in addition a large body of middle-class Spaniards. Lord North- 
cliffe omits to mention, however, that a memorial of protest against 
the treatment of Belgium by Germany was signed by seven hundred 
of the most distinguished Spanish Roman Catholics. 


The chief methods of propaganda are “a daily stream of wireless 
communiqués from Berlin and Austria discrediting the Allies, or 
grossly understating their achievements; continuous activity on 
the part of the Church and the Carlists; the influence of the German 
colony, with steady work on the part of the University Professors 
and schoolmasters on behalf of the Central Powers.’ Spain is 
also used as a jumping-off place for the transmission of a great 
deal of German propaganda to South America. The ultimate 
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aim of all these activities is to get Spain into German clutches ; 
the immediate result is that Spain is in the main Germano- 
phile. For this unsatisfactory state of affairs the Times, in its 
comment on Lord Northclifie’s articles, holds defective ‘ publicity ” 
largely responsible. It cannot be forgotten, however, that the 
chief instruments of publicity here were for a long time responsible 
for increasing the anxiety of our Allies by their systematic deprecia- 
tion of our efforts, and thus played into the hands of the German 
propagandists in neutral countries. To depress your Allies is not 
the best way to impress neutrals. 


A correspondent of the Times, writing in last Saturday’s issue, 
gives a striking account of the growth and importance of the 
munitions industry in the United States. He notes “ with surprise ” 
Mr. Montagu’s recent statements that the whole of our Army over- 
seas has been equipped with rifles and machine guns solely from 
British sources; that we are now independent of the American 
supply of light shells; and that, if the domestic and Canadian 
output comes up to expectation, we shall ultimately be able to do 
without American shells altogether. He supports Mr. Montagu’s 
tribute to the services rendered by Messrs. Morgan, our purchasing 
agents in America—a tribute in which we desire most heartily to 
join. The contract has “knocked out the men of straw and 
gamblers,” and saved the Allies millions of pounds sterling. 


But America as a whole has benefited equally. ‘America was 
innocent of the art of making munitions when the war broke out.” 
The industry is entirely new, and the outlay on buildings, plant, 
wages, and systems of protecting works has been so great that the 
writer discounts the stories of extravagant profits. In conclusion, 
he is convinced that the war has laid the foundations of the present 
prosperity of the United States by creating a new and vital industry, 
and by shifting the whole balance of international commerce and 
finance enormously to the advantage of America. Above all, it 
has immeasurably strengthened America’s capacity for defence. 
*“ Working for themselves and for the Allies, the American manu- 
facturers have also been working for their own country.” 





Mr. Wilson’s speech at Long Branch, on accepting his renomina- 
tion for the Presidency, has undoubtedly suffered from the con- 
densed form in which it was transmitted last week. The President 
has been attacked for saying in so many words that the United States 
was not concerned in the causes and objects of the war. The 
full report of his speech, which has now reached us, makes it clear 
that he did not intend to convey any such idea :— 

“We have been neutral not only because it was the fixed and tradi- 

tional policy of the United States to stand aloof from the politics of 
Europe, and because we had had no part either of action or of policy 
in the influences which brought on the present war, but also because 
it was manifestly our duty to prevent, if it were possible, the indefinite 
extension of the fires of desolation and hate kindled by that terrible 
conflict, and seek to serve mankind by reserving our strength and 
our resources for the anxious and difficult days of restoration and 
healing which must follow, when peace will have to build its house 
anew.” 
We note also that in defending his Mexican policy the President 
frankly admits that he may no doubt have made mistakes in this 
perplexing business, but not in purpose or object. In short, 
when read as a whole the speech does not convey the impression 
of complacency derived from isolated passages. 





At the beginning of the week there was a good deal of talk 
about the so-called seizure of the National Liberal Club, and 
also of the Constitutional Club, the Conservative equivalent to the 
National Liberal, by the Government, who are greatly in need of 
extra accommodation in matters connected with War Office adminis- 
tration. Any one who has been into the War Office since the war began, 
and seen people working typewriters and doing important business in 
the corridors while an endless stream of boy messengers and persons 
on different errands elbow their way by them, will realize how great 
that need is. When one remembers that the National Liberal Club 
is exactly opposite the back of the War Office buildings, and that 
it is also close to the Hotel Metropole, now an adjunct of the 
Munitions Offices, it must at once be admitted that if a building was 
to be commandeered for War Office purposes, nothing could possibly 
have been better than the National Liberal Club. Besides its 
geographical advantages, it has everything that is required for a big 
office under war pressure. It has heat and light to perfection, 
kitchens so that food can be prepared for the staff working on the 
premises, huge rooms, lifts, and in fact every possible convenience. 
That being so, one would have expected that the most selfish club- 
man, even if personally annoyed at having his private habits 
interfered with, would have forborne to protest, or at any rate 
would have been ashamed to let his protests be heard. 





Yet this is how we find the notion of taking over the National 








Liberal Club for an urgent public need received by Mr. Massingham, 
the editor of our Radical weekly contemporary, the Nation :— 

“ Really the seizure of the National Liberal Club, and its conversion 
into a recruiting office (under conscription !), strikes one as somethi 
of an outrage. If a new recruiting centre is wanted, the neighbourke’ 
of Northumberland Avenue is still amply stocked with h hotels, 
and one or two of these might’ surely have served Mr. Lloyd George’ 
turn. The appropriation of the Constitutional gives an ‘appearanog 
of fairness as between the two parties, but it is delusive. © Con. 
stitutional is rather more social than political, and certainly it cannot 
compare with the National Liberal as an active centre of political 
thought and energy. The latter is the only headquarters that Liberal 
ism pow possesses ; it is a great focus of journalism, and apart from the 
merely informal interchange of ideas and information which goes on 
there, it is always the scene of lectures and debates covering the whole 
field of progressive politics. As it happens, a series of lectures on the 
Paris Conference is just pending. Now all this intellectual and spiritual 
service to the nation is ruthlessly cut away to serve a ing military 
convenience. It is not surprising that anger should be loud and deep, 


We have no kesitation in describing this passage as a disgrace 
to serious journalism. Let us hasten to say that it is in no sense g 
disgrace to Liberalism or to the National Liberal Club. The members 
of the National Liberal Club, at a meeting at which the needs of the 
Government were explained to them, showed the most excellent 
spirit, and submitted without a murmur to what, no doubt, was in 
many cases a considerable personal inconvenience. By a unanimous 
vote they agreed to the Government's proposal, and ended the proceed- 
ings by singing “God Save the King.” Nothing could have been 
better, and they deserve a respectful salute from their countrymen 
for behaving with good breeding and patriotism. But what are 
we to say of Mr. Massingham’s journalistic outrage, and the 
atmosphere of erroneous statements and envenomed innuendo 
which he contrives to create ? 


The worst thing in Mr. Massingham’s diatribe is the innuendoes 
made about Mr. Lloyd George. Apparently it is Mr. Massingham’s 
pose to regard the Secretary for War as a renegade Liberal 
because he had the courage to insist that compulsory service 
had become a national necessity. The chargs which is 
sequestered in the passage quoted above is that what Mr. Massing- 
ham no doubt calls the attack on the “only headquarters that 
Liberalism now possesses”? was the deliberate personal act of 
Mr. Lloyd George. Yet if he were not blinded by his vindictive 
attitude adopted of late towards the Secretary of State for War, 
he must know that Mr. Lloyd George would have nothing to do with 
choosing a new office. What we presume happened was that the 
soldiers, or officials, in a particular department found that such-and- 
such extension was needed, looked into the question of the best 
places available, judged that the National Liberal Club was the 
appropriate place, and accordingly asked for it. 


That being so, what Mr. Massingham is really asking for is 
that Mr. Lloyd George, because he is a Liberal and a party man, 
should have vetoed a proposition obviously made on its merits, 
and should have told the War Office staff that they had no business 
to suggest the eviction of a club of which he and other members 
of the Cabinet were members, and that, no matter at what incon- 
venience to the public service, the Liberal headquarters must be 
regarded as sacred. That, in plain terms, is what Mr. Massingham ex- 
pected Mr. Lloyd George to say and do, and hence his venom when 
Mr. Lloyd George did nothing of the kind. We have no axe to 
grind in defending Mr. Lloyd George, but we are bound to say 
that these and other attacks by so-called Liberals on him 
because he has had the courage not to think of his position in the 
Liberal Party or his future therein, but only of the national 
interests, are positively nauseating. 


What makes matters worse in the case of Mr. Massingham is the 
obvious fact that he is acting from injured vanity. With a pom- 
posity and folly which only rendered him ridiculous, he attempted 
to veto compulsory service. He failed, of course, just as Mrs. 
Partington failed against the Atlantic; but instead of taking his 
beating like a sensible man, he revenged himself by veiled attacks 
upon Mr. Lloyd George, attacks which, we are sorry to say, 
have found an echo in that self-styled organ of Liberalism, the 
Daily News. 


Monday’s Times contains the second instalment of a series of 
articles entitled “ Ireland of To-Day,” written by a correspondent, 
He tells us that the Ulster leaders are ready “ to stand by ‘ exclu- 
sion’ ” of the homogeneous area of the six counties, but that they 
** decline resolutely to consider any other concessions,” no matter 
how sweeping or how generous. Given exclusion of that area, says 
the correspondent of the 7'imes, “ they are prepared to keep an open 
mind,” and if the Irish Parliament proves its capacity to govern they 
are not averse from the idea of one day sending representatives to 
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that Parliament. “ Although such a contingency in their view is 
extremely remote, they realize how greatly to their advantage as an 
industrial community would be the consummation’ of a united 
Ireland.” Further, they hint that, in view of the fact that they have 
flourished without Government aid, and that Southern Ireland has 
bad a great deal of Government aid and has not flourished, they 
naturally feel that union with Nationalist Ireland might mean that 
Nationalist Ireland would live upon them as a substitute for living 


upon England. 


We are not in the least surprised by this evidence of Ulster’s 
attitude, for we have never failed to realize that the demand of North- 
Fast Ulster for exclusion for its special area was perfectly bond- 

What, however, is far more important is the evidence that 
js rapidly accumulating that the Nationalists and Sinn Feiners will 
not in any circumstances agree to the exclusion of the homogeneous 
area of the six counties. This, if properly understood, is a most 
significant, nay, a most sinister, fact. If the Nationalists really 
believed in their own cause, really meant well to Protestant Ulster, 
and did not intend to tyrannize over her or to exploit her, it is obvious 
that their attitude would be expressed in some such words as these : 
“Certainly let that area in which there is a substantial majority 
against Home Rule stand out until your qualms and anxieties are 
fully satisfied. From many points of view we shall really like to 
start housekeeping in a solid area. In the twenty-six counties 
we shall haveno fear of being hindered by differences of view, for we 
shall have a compact majority, and therefore a free hand. Our only 
difficulty may be a financial one, but the British Government have 
promised to put that right. Therefore, in a sense we shall start 
the Dublin Parliament and Executive under better auspices 
without Protestant Ulster than with it. We are perfectly certain 
that in, say, three years we shall be able to show such splendid fruits 
of National government that you will be hammering at our doors 
asking to be let in, and our only difficulty then will be that a certain 
number of selfish people on our side of the doors will grumble at the 
idea of sharing their benefits wit those who would not run any 
risk, and therefore would not help to bear the burden with us.” 
That no Nationalist will ever dream of taking this line is 
surely a very unpleasant fact. In our opinion, it is a fact that 
makes it certain that Home Rule is not coming and cannot come. 
The existence of the two Irelands forbids the banns. 


Under the heading ‘‘ Mars vs. Bacchus” the Wall Street Journal 
of August 12th summarizes the results achieved by prohibition and 
restriction in the various belligerent countries. Many of the facts 
and figures relating to Russia and France have already been given 
in our columns, but we may note the comment of the American 
journal on the statement that while of Russia’s miners thirty per 
cent. have gone to the war, yet the output has risen thirty per cent. 
“ The prohibition experience resembles that in West Virginia whence 
3,500 departed in 1915, yet the remainder worked 208 instead of 
201 days, and increased State output 5,000,000 tons.” Finally, 
after noting that the measures hitherto adopted in England do not 
content the “Strength of Britain’? movement, the writer observes: 
“Here also war’s by-influences cross the sea. Remington Arms 
and du Pont Powder seek 2,000 munitions workers. Both specify 
total abstainers. Modern war spills much more blood—but much 
less rum.” 


The special correspondent of the Times at British Headquarters 
has an excellent letter in Tuesday's issue on the work done by the 
Army chaplains at the front. There were fifty-four with the original 
Expeditionary Force; there are now over one thousand on the 
Western Front. Of these, sixty per cent. are members of the 
Church of England, while the Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, 
Wesleyans, and other denominations represented by the United 
Board have four hundred and sixty chaplains, among whom are 
three Jews. The utmost goodfellowship prevails among the 
chaplains of the different Churches, who not only are frequently 
ealled upon to bury the dead under fire, but when in the trenches 
are constantly exposed to the same dangers as the men. ill 
chaplains are not equally adapted to Army work, but the general 
consensus of Army opinion is that the chaplains out at the front are 
in the mass excellent and wield an enormous influence for good ; 
While in return they own to having learned much from their 
men, the official report of one chaplain of wide experience de- 
elaring that “such an upright body of men as our present Armies 
never took the field in the world’s history.” 


Mr. Lloyd George, in the course of a visit to the French front, 
Was entertained to luncheon with his colleague, M. Albert Thomas, 
the French Minister of Munitions, in the casemates of the Citadel 


gallans Governor of Verdun, Mr. Lloyd George made a briet 
speech, from which we quote the last few sentences :— 


“The memory of the victorious resistance of Verdun will be im- 
mortal because Verdun saved, not only France, but the whole of the 
great cause which is common to ourselves and humanity. The evil- 
working force of the enemy has broken itself against the heights around 
this old citadel as an angry sea breaks upon a granite rock. These 
heights have conquered the storm which threatened the world. I am 
deeply moved when I tread this sacred soil, and I do not speak for 
myself alone. I bring to +7 a tribute of the admiration of my country, 
of the great Empire which I represent here. They bow with me before 
your sacrifice and before your glory. Once again, for the defence of 
the great causes with which its very future is bound up, mankind 
turns to France.” 


We cannot help calling attention to a war photograph published 
this week, for, by a lucky accident, the camera has given us a picture 
of a charge in which “ the cavalry spirit ” is epitomized in line and 
tone. Coming straight out of the picture are a line of helmeted 
French troopers, brandishing their lances in the air in a way that 
would have delighted Leonardo or Velazquez. The energy and the 
animation of the scene remind one of Mountstuart Elphinstone’s 
description of a charge of Indian cavalry. He himself had seen and 
admired the magnificence of the Mahratta onset, had witnessed 
“ the thunder of the ground, the flashing of their arms, the brandish- 
ing of their spears, the agitation of their banners rushing through the 
wind,” 

Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, speaking at a Navy League meeting 
at Edinburgh on Tuesday, reiterated his demand for a United 
Air Service. Discussing the last Zeppelin raid, he hoped that 
in future the Government would so strengthen our defences that 
no Zeppelin raid could take place over our coasts except at great 
peril and loss to the enemy. Priority should be given to our 
Army at the front in respect of aircraft provision, but that ought 
not to be incompatible with adequately supplying this country 
with airship equipment. Aircraft were particularly valuable at 
sea, as the Germans had proved, and if we had had a good service 
of aircraft for the Fleet the enemy would not have got back home 
after the Jutland Battle. On the Western Front we had com- 
pletely regained our predominance in the air, and our aircraft 
service was not only magnificent but marvellously successful and 
victorious. 


Yet public opinion must still press the Government to 
make our position better and stronger. When peace came 
the air service must be the last to be reduced, for we were no 
longer an island. Of our two thousand miles of coastline, at least 
one thousand would have to be defended, and if we had twenty 
thousand aeroplanes the cost would not be more than £15,000,000. 
In fine, we had reached a position when the Air Board should be 
given control at least of the supply side, and there should be a 
United Air Service for this country. Lord Montagu’s contributions 
to this controversy are always helpful, because his ardour is not 
clouded by personal animosity and his assertions are not vitiated 
by wild exaggeration or wilful inaccuracy. 


The French Chamber reassembled on Tuesday. M. Briand’s 
statement to both Houses on the general situation was deferred till 
after the return of the Senate, but M. Deschanel, the President, 
hailed the adhesion of Rumania in an eloquent speech. M. Ribot’s 
new loan proposals were tabled and met with a very favourable 
reception, and although notice has been given of a number of inter- 
pellations on the treatment of French prisoners in Germany, the 
oppression of the French population in the North, the utilization 
of Army effectives, grants to necessitous families, and so on, the winter 
Session opens in a serener and calmer spirit than has prevailed in 
political circles since the war began. 


The “ rounding-up ” methods adopted by the War Office having 
called forth a good deal of criticism and protest, an official statement 
was issued in Wednesday's papers. Allegations had been received 
at the War Office and in the Commons from practically all the large 
centres of population to the effect that large numbers of young men 
had escaped registration and, unknown to the military authorities, 
were evading service. It was accordingly urged upon the War 
Office that so long as they were allowed to remain in civil life 
through the laxity of the recruiting department, it was grossly 
unfair to draw on the older groups and classes. The so-called 
“round-up” had therefore been carried out to test the accuracy 
of these allegations by examining certificates of exemption held 
by men of military age; but so far the result had been to show that, 
where the test was applied, the allegations were without foundation. 
The War Office give a perfectly sound reason for the raids, After 
all, it hurts no one to be made to show his exemption papers. 











ef Verdun. In reply to a welcome from General Dubois, the 





Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. July 13th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_—s—_——_ 


A PACIFICIST PLOT. 
“Ye take too much upon you, ye sons of Levi.” 


HURSDAY’S Morning Post contains an _ interesting 
7 article from its Berne correspondent, describing an 
article, entitled “Le Complot Pacifiste,” which has lately 
appeared in a Swiss periodical of high standing, La Semaine 
Littéraire. The writer of the article, who evidently has a great 
deal of information at his disposal, and is sincerely friendly to 
the Allies, but whose anxieties we are convinced are quite ill- 
founded, describes how the German Government, working 
through a network of international Hebrew financiers in 
neutral countries, are endeavouring to create an atmosphere. 
of pity for Germany, and so favourable to a sentimental 
ace. These efforts are now coming to a head, and we must 
Took out for subtle and ably urged assurances that it is an 
entire mistake to suppose that Germany has been fighting for 
domination. She has been merely fighting to save her life. 
She has never really wished to impose her culture on the 
world, to create a political hegemony, or to annex territories 
that she had not acquired by right! The instruments of the 
cosmopolitan financiers, who, thinks our author, are well-nigh 
synonymous with the German Jew, are the Pacificists and also 
the Ultramontanes. These last’ are particularly anxious that 
Germany should not be too badly beaten, but should remain in 
a position to recover her old power. One of the things which 
we are told is helping this great Pacificist plot is that “ the 
feeling prevails very generally that it would be dangerous to 
interfere with this hidden force working behind the scenes.” 

That there is an attempt to create such a feeling of danger 
we do not doubt, for it has always been one of Germany’s pet, 
if rather cheap, psychological dodges to use the suggestion of 
inevitable success in commerce and in politics. ‘ Germany,” it 
is asserted, “is going to win because Germany has willed to win, 
and Germany has a will-power superior to that of any other nation.” 
Woe, then, betide those who cross the path of the great spiritual 
steam-roller—an engine ruthless, remorseless, relentless, whose 
driver never forgets or forgives. If you make a mistake in 
regard to its action you are doomed, whereas with the easy- 
going Entente you can always hedge at the last moment. To 
support this view on the material side, those who are using the 
Pacificist puppets in the new peace movement point out that 
when the war does come to an end Germany will be in a much 
better position than the rest of the world. The other Powers, 
Russia, France, and Belgium, will be busy repairing the terrible 
ruin that the war has created in their industrial districts. 
The Germans, who have suffered no internal injuries, will have 
everything ready to begin a great commercial campaign. 
“ At the very moment when the signal for the cessation 
of hostilities is given all the German vessels in neutral 
ports will be ready to resume their functions; their steam 
will be up, the merchandise will be lying on the quays beside 
them, and time-tables, prospectuses, and advertisements will 
be despatched to all parts of the world.” 

The writer of “ Le Complot Pacifiste ’ ultimately becomes 
specific in his forecasts. After stating that the Roman 
Church in the United States is working in the same direction 
as the financiers, he concludes :— 

' © Well-informed people know that a mise-en-scéne is being prepared 
by President Wilson, the Pope, and the German Emperor. As soon as 
the ground seems sufficiently well prepared either the Pope or the 
President will take the initiative, and offer his mediation. The one will 
immediately be supported by the other, and the Emperor will reply to 
the offer made him that he accepts the intervention without condition. 
This will be easy for him to do, for all the conditions to be demanded by 
the Allies will have been settled beforehand by Germany and the 
mediators, All the forces of the neutral countries will then be brought 
into play, and to these will be added the different pacifist organizations 
of a moral, a religious, or a Socialist nature. All will raise their voices 
in favour of ending the war, which they will declare to be impious.” 

:We are by no means alarmed by these predictions. They repre- 
sent, no doubt, what the German Government would exceed- 
ingly like to see happen, and what they are working for, 
but they by no means represent what is going to happen. The 
British people, the French people, the Russian people, the 
Italian people, and indeed the peoples of all the Allies, have not 
the slightest intention of allowing it to happen, and the 
final word is with them. They have suffered too much to be 
deluded by any one into making a premature and unper- 
manent peace. They do not want, and are not going to have, a 
Second Punic War following the First. They are not going to be 
so foolish or so wicked as to attempt to kill Germany physi- 
cally or economically, or to destroy her people’s power of 
earning a living. At the same time, they are not going to make 








the kind of peace that Germany wants, or to put Germany 
into such a position at the end of the war that she will haye 
an easy task in preparing for a new bout of hostilities, 

But perhaps it may be suggested that the influence of the 
neutrals, if cleverly awakened by the Germans, will be stro 
enough to force the Allies to let Germany off easily. That is a 
pure delusion. The neutral Powers are not going to be go 
mad as to attempt any venture of that kind. But even if for 
the sake of argument we assume that they will try to engage in 
such a piece of belated Don Quixotry, they have not the power 
todoso. The neutrals know quite well what the answer of the 
Allies would be to any hortatory attempt to mediate—a polite 
“ Thank you, but we do not think it would be in the higher 
interests of Europe to enter on the discussions you suggest ” 
from the Governments ; and a very impolite “Mind your own 
business and don’t interfere with ours” from the Allied 
peoples. “ We have borne the agony of this war, not you, 
and we have won or are about to win, and the winners and 
nobody else are going to settle the terms.” The fact is that 
when war is going on, Pacificists, cosmopolitan financiers, 
Jesuits, and Ultramontanes play a much less important part 
in the world than is supposed by themselves. Like the sons 
of Levi, they take a great deal too much upon themselves, 

Though we do not think there is much, or indeed any, 
danger of this particular Pacificist plot coming to fruition, its 
existence is yet another argument in support of what we have 
contended in these columns—namely, that there must be no 
great, fat, flabby, overgrown international Pow-Wow, at which 
every form of intrigue will be rife, and in which undoubtedly 
a bribing, wheedling, threatening, mischief-making Germany 
might get a good deal of advantage. When the Germans 
come to suggest peace negotiations, with the inevitable pre- 
liminary of an armistice, as they soon will, we must tell them 
plainly that we have decided absolutely against a Congress 
with good-tempered, pliable neutral Powers sitting and doing 
their best on “ kiss-and-be-friends ” lines. At the same time, 
we shall at once tell Germany what are the terms upon 
which we will agree to peace. They are ready for her con- 
sideration whenever she asks for them, but they are terms 
which we shall grant as Germany granted her terms to France 
in 1871, and are not subject to bargaining or negotiation. 
They will be terms dictated, not by any vindictiveness, not 
by any desire on the part of the Allies to enrich themselves, 
but solely to ensure safety for the future. 


MR. ASQUITH. 


M* ASQUITH, who was sixty-four on Tuesday, would 

be touched if he knew how many people who never 
liked his domestic policy repeated to themselves the con- 
ventional good wishes on his birthday. We who have been, 
and probably shall be again, the severest critics of his Par- 
liamentary dealings in time of peace, cannot refrain from 
saying that the Prime Minister is now in every sense a national 
asset, and that his continued enjoyment of health and strength 
while he bears the stupendous burden of this war is a matter 
of national concern. We shall no doubt be accused of incon- 
sistency and worse in expressing goodwill towards the states- 
man who is still the leader of the Liberal Party, and who has 
abandoned none of those Radical measures, such as Home 
Rule, with which we have so often had occasion to quarrel. 
But Mr. Asquith is now very much more than a party leader. 
For fifteen months he has been the head of a Coalition Ministry 
in which all parties except the Irish Nationalists are scone 
represented, and for over two years he has typified the will 
of the nation as the director of the war, to which we as 4 
people committed ourselves heart and soul from the very 
outset, although we had temporary differences and doubts as 
to the best means to employ in order to win. Mr. Asquith 
has his enemies, not only on one side of the House; and the 
chorus of fault-finders and backbiters who assail him for 
what he has done, and still more for what he has left undone, 
is never silent. Yet King George has no other subject who 
is trusted so widely by his countrymen and who is respected 
so heartily by our Allies as the Prime Minister. Under his 
guidance we are now, after two strenuous years of war, a 
even more thoroughly united nation than we were at first, 
although we have parted one by one with what we regarded 
as our traditional and indispensable privileges and liberties. 
Three years ago most men would have deemed it incredible 
if they had been told that England in 1916 would with- 
out a murmur adopt National Service up to the age of 
forty-one and aan discuss the desirability of extending 
the age-limit to forty-five. The members of the National 
Liberal Club would in 1913 have laughed outright at the 
suggestion that, at the bidding of tha ‘Pxinie Minister, they 
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would cheerfully vacate their clubhouse so that it might be result is to be attained and would brook no resistance or 
used by the conscription authorities. But these strange things, | criticism. He prefers to be judged by results; to the choice 
and many others as remarkable, have happened under the | of methods, so long as they are reasonable, he is indifferent. 
stress of war, and Mr. Asquith has taken the leading part in | On the whole, that is the English way. 
reconciling all pore As at > aaa ge we of them. It is of a piece with this that Mr. Asquith has been singularly 
He has gained the people's confidence ; whatever he deems | skilful in managing men. In his Liberal Cabinet he drove 
necessary for the prosecution of the war will be done, whatever his team with a very light hand, and allowed the leaders to 
sacrifices he demands of us will be made ungrudgingly. It | prance about very much as they pleased, so that at times 
js a proud position for a man to have attained, in an intensely | there seemed a risk of their overturning the coach. But he 
critical age and country like ours, but there can be no question | could always reduce the most unmanageable of them to order 
as to Mr. Asquith’s personal supremacy. in a moment when they were approaching a sharp corner, 
We should hesitate to call Mr. Asquith a typical Englishman. | and all the talk of revolt in his Cabinet was mere moonshine. 
Yet the qualities that have made him successful are to a large | He has been equally successful in controlling the mixed 
extent characteristic of our race. The chief of them is tenacity | Cabinet over which he now presides ; although we may fairly 
of purpose. When Mr. Asquith became Prime Minister, attribute much of the credit to the sturdy good sense of 
nearly eight and a half years ago, he meant to control his Mr. Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne and their Unionist 
arty and to retain his hold of office, and he achieved the | colleagues, nevertheless Mr. Asquith must have had 
double purpose in extremely difficult circumstances, to which | anxious moments with some of the Ministers of his 
a less resolute man would have succumbed. We need not | own party, before and since Mr. Churchill left his place 
refer in detail to the fierce controversies of the years before | in a fit of disgust. Mr. Asquith’s success has been partly 
the war, or to the personal difficulties that would have been | ascribed to his passivity. It is often said that he thinks of 
fatal to most Cabinets. But, looking back on them, we cannot | himself as chairman of a board of directors, rather than as 
but marvel at the iron nerve with which the Prime Minister | the leader of a Cabinet, and that he merely registers and acts 
faced one trouble after another and overcame it. We regret | on the view of the majority at the moment. There is equally 
many of his political acts profoundly, but we cannot deny a | good authority for the opposite view that he listens to every 
tribute of admiration to the ing2nuity and perseverance of the { Minister and then makes up his own mind and imposes his 
doer. ‘“ Wait and see,” Mr. Asquith’s favourite phrase, may be | decision on them all. However that may be, his Cabinets have 
jrritating or contemptible as a maxim of policy ; it may conceal | been singularly free from disaffection or revolt. One reason for 
the mere vacuity of a Micawber as well as the steady purpose | this is his well-deserved reputation for being loyal to his col- 
of a Lincoln. But Mr. Asquith’s followers cannot complain | leagues. We can think of no instance in which Mr. Asquith 
that they were invited to exercise patience and then deprived | has sacrificed a supporter to save his own credit with the 
of their promised reward, in the destruction of the House of | public. The men who have left him went of their own accord 
Lords’ veto, for example, or in the case of the Home Rule Act. | and against his wishes. Sometimes, we think, he has carried 
With dogged persistence he went on until he achieved his | his personal loyalty too far, as in the case of Mr. Birrell, whom 
ends. Now that Mr. Asquith is engaged on an infinitely | he retained in the Irish Chief Secretaryship to the manifest 
greater task, this tenacity of his promises to be of incalculable | peril of the State. But loyalty to colleagues is in itself a 
value to the country. We are all determined to defeat the | good and a rare trait in men of any station in life. This 
enemy and win a complete and final victory. But it is vitally | feature of Mr. Asquith’s character helps to explain the esteem 
important that the national will in this respect should be | and respect with which he is regarded by those who are 
expressed by a Prime Minister who is by nature as stubborn | brought into closest touch with him. As a rule, a famous 
and tenacious as any of us, and who is not likely to be | man is no hero to his immediate entourage, though he may be 
swayed by sentiment or by impatience at the length of the | worshipped by the distant multitude. It is the reverse in Mr. 
struggle. We can, we think, trust Mr. Asquith, however long | Asquith’s case. The nearer we approach to the inner circle of 
the war lasts, to see that the final peace embodies all that he has | political life, the warmer shall we find the personal feeling for 
laid down as our aims—namely, the restoration of Belgium and | the Prime Minister, and the greater the admiration for his 
Serbia, full reparation for the enemy’s misdeeds, and material | powers of mind and character. It is an interesting fact which 
guarantees that the enemy will not again disturb the peace of helps us to understand Mr. Asquith’s position, and strengthens 
Europe in our time. As the end approaches, our statesmen | our confidence in his ability to hold the Grand Alliance 
will require a cool head and a calm judgment not to accept | together and to bring the country safely and victoriously 
more or less delusive offers from a despairing but not utterly | through the war. Posterity will view him more justly than 
beaten foe, and Mr. Asquith’s doggedness will then be needed | his contemporaries. 
to control the sentimentalists in jhis own party, and the finan- 








ciers and business men who are in a hurry to begin trading THE PARADOX OF PRICES. 
once more on normal lines, O what you will, and be your intentions never so dis- 
Another racial characteristic in Mr. Asquith is his suppleness interested, you cannot pay the workers of a nation 


in his choice of methods. We did not gain our Empire by | more than their work is worth. To put it in another way, 
conquest alone, nor in our battles did we always win by the | since “ worth” is an ambiguous word, you cannot pay them 
frontal attack. Envious foreigners have called the English- | more than the economic conditions, considered as a whole, 
man stupid; but we are not wholly without guile for all that, | allow. That sounds a hard saying, and when we insisted 
and our famous blufiness is not unaccompanied by a good deal | upon it, as we so often had occasion to do before the war, 
of tact. Perhaps Mr. Asquith in acquiring his mastery of | we were regarded as saying something oppressive and unjust. 
Parliamentary tactics has shown at times a more than English | Yet unfortunately, for we would much rather have seen our 
dexterity in evading difficulties or in escaping from awkward | dictum disproved than supported, events have shown that our 
corners. He has often reminded us of Homer’s Proteus, | generalization was correct. Lverywhere complaint is being 
“ th’ Egyptian peer Who can the deeps of all the seas exquire, | made against the advance in prices of every sort of commodity, 
Who Neptune’s priest is”—to quote George Chapman’s | and especially of those in greatest demand among the working 
version—who, when seized asleep, “ will turn himself to | classes and poorer sections of the community. People are 
ev'ry one Of all things that in earth creep and respire, In | asserting that they are being robbed of the advantage of the 
water swim, or shine in heav’nly fire.” That might fairly | high wages, which they admit they are getting, by the enormous 
apply to Mr. Asquith escaping from the entanglements of | increase in prices. ‘“‘ What is the good,’ many of them 
Woman’s Suffrage in 1913-14, or from the riddles propounded | say, “of having 30s. a week instead of £1 when the 
by the attested married men last winter. On the other hand, | £1 will now buy no more than 15s. used to buy before the 

. Asquith when once cornered has always given a plain | rise in wages? We are no better off than in the old days.” 
answer to a plain question, just as Proteus did to Odysseus, | The only people who are not entitled to make this complaint 
when the hero followed Idothea’s directions in dealing with her | are either the small minority of very fortunate men who, 
wily parent. In the things that matter Mr. Asquith’s position | owing to special circumstances, find themselves in trades 
is always clear. He does not in the end shirk the issue, nor | where there is a quite exceptional demand, or else those 
does he evade the responsibility. When the war began, the | who are virtually doing piece-work, working very much 
late Liberal Cabinet seemed to be playing with the question of | harder than they ever did before the war, and so turning 
finding men for the Army, and the Coalition Cabinet made | out a very much larger product. These lucky men are no 
slow progress towards the goal. But Mr. Asquith contrived | doubt in many cases earning four or five times what they 
to bring them there as a united body, save for one resignation, | earned before the war—£8 a week where they used to earn 
and thus his apparently tardy methods were ultimately | £2—and cannot complain that the rise in prices has 
Justified. Mr. Asquith is not one of those heroic statesmen | neutralized their higher wages. They, however, as we 
who would prescribe beforehand the method by which a given ' have said, are the minority. For the majority there is 
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disappointment—the inevitable disappointment which comes 
when high prices for goods take away the benefit of high prices 
for labour. 

People are very apt to talk about “the mystery” of the 
general rise in prices and to seek high and low for explanations 
—often finding these in the strangest and most far-away 
places. No doubt high freights, the needs of the Army, such 
things as the alteration in foreign exchanges, and so on have 


_ had a certain effect upon prices; but the main reason, as 


always, for the rise is the simple one of increased Demand 
and stationary supply. That in the great staples of con- 
sumption, food and raiment, there has been no shortage of 
supply is quite evident. As much corn and meat and bacon 
have come into the country as came into it before the war. 
Yet look at the prices! The Demand, however, has for various 
reasons been much increased, with the inevitable result. If 
there are only ten normal-sized slices of cake available, 
and owing to people’s appetites or to an increase of buyers 
there is a demand for twelve or fourteen slices, the only 
way of meeting that demand is to cut the slices a good 
deal smaller than before, which is the same thing as 
raising the price of cake. Once again we see Demand 
proved to be the essential factor in all economics, the causa 
causans, the power that animates the great machine of com- 
merce and industry, which sets it going and controls it. More 
people to dinner on a Sunday, when the shops are shut, and 
therefore there is no possible way of expanding the supply, 
means less food for somebody, or, at the very best and happiest, 
less waste. Waste is a gentleman of capacious maw, but 
one can sometimes suppress him, and thus avoid the necessity 
of cutting-down human appetites. Now the world at large 
is finding out this simple secret. The men at the front and 
in training are not only eating more bacon, more meat, more 
—— and more everything else than they used to eat, 

ut they are eating them under conditions which do not 
make for economy in consumption. At the same time, huge 
classes have been dazzled by the notion that ten shillings 
extra wages or income per week must and ought to mean 
the possibility of ten-shillings’-worth more of food and 
other things, and are swelling the Demand till it becomes an 
angry roar. But though the producers hear the roar 
and would like to satisfy it, they cannot do so, or at any 
rate cannot do so as yet, for it takes a long time to make 
any really important increase in the world’s production. _ It 
is much easier to raise Demand by thirty per cent. than 
to increase supply by that amount. : 

‘“ But,” our critics will say, and in a sense they will say 
rightly, “what is the good of these abstract preachments 
to us! We do not want to hear your cold-blooded diagnosis 
of the disease, which may be right or may be wrong, but which 
at any rate does not interest us. What we want is a remedy, 
and a quick one. What are you going to do about it? Why 
cannot you hurry up and make some preposals for cutting 
down prices? Why not let the Government make it illegal 
for people to charge so much for bacon and coal? That 
would soon provide a remedy.” We quite admit that the 
essential thing is to find a remedy, but we are equally well 
persuaded that it must be a true and not a quack remedy— 
one which only aggravates the disease. Now there is one, 
and only one, test when things are in their present state, and 
that is to ask of suggested remedies whether they will or will 
not increase the supply. If they do not increase the supply, 
but on the contrary tend to diminish it, then, however 
tempting they may look at first sight, they must be avoided 
as if they came from the powers infernal. They spell economic 
death and damnation. Take as an example the artificial 
limitation of prices. The Government can of course decree 
that nobody is to charge more for corn than a certain price, 
and since the owners of corn at any particular moment have 
nothing else to do with it than to sell it, they will in all proba- 
bility be obliged to sell it at the “‘ reasonable” price pro- 
claimed by the Government. “A blessing on the Govern- 
ment for their good act!” will no doubt be said by many 
poor people. And yet the Government, if they were to do 
such a thing, would be dealing the deadliest blow at the poor, 
a far worse blow than has ever been dealt them by any so- 
called regrater or deviser of a “corner,” or by any other 
“heartless and speculative middleman.” A rise in prices, 
though it may be painful, is the only safe and effective cure 
for a shortage of supply. It is the greatest of all advertise- 
ments that the world wants more of this or that commodity. 
It is a bounty which encourages production and manu- 
facture. It is a trumpet-blast proclaiming wrbi et orbi that 
fortunes are to be made by growing more corn, and ordering 
the world to grow it at once, 











On the other hand, the artificial cutting do ; 
by the Government is in the last = Be - bere 
notice, a threat to the grower: “ If you are idiot enough to 
grow more corn, remember we shall see to it that you do 
not get any benefit from the transaction. We are not goi 
to allow the people to bribe you into such denen 
activities.” “‘ Very well, then,” says the farmer, “I won't be 
such an ass as to break my back and perhaps empty m 
purse by trying to plough up Blackacre and make it yield 
corn.” And he doesn’t. If the Government feel that they 
must intervene when prices are “ dangerously high,” and 
when for some local or temporary reason they can do nothin 
to increase the supply, their best way is to try temporarife 
to cut down Demand, just as a system of high inn 
cuts it down. For example, there can be no question that 
the best way of lowering the price of meat just now 
would be to limit the demand by enacting that there must be 
two meatless days a week till the end of the war. That would 
no doubt have a certain effect on prices, and at the same time 
would not depress the farmers of the world, or make them 
think that it was not worth while to raise more stock because 
they would not be allowed to sell it in the open market, 
They would know very well that the edict ordering meatless 
days would come to an end with the cessation of hostilities, 

We come, then, back to this. The only economic salya- 
tion for the world is to be found just where one would have 
expected to find it—in increased production. As we have so 
often said in these pages, the only way to get more cups of 
good tea out of the teapot is to put in more tea and mor 
boiling water. When people talk about the benefit of high 
wages, and none esteems that benefit more highly than we do 
and more anxiously desires to see it achieved, what they really 
mean is the benefit of more food, more clothes, more cups 
of tea, more fires, more houses, more of everything that men 
and women desire. There is no such thing as over-production 
in the widest sense, though of course there may be local 
over-production in particular trades and over-production 
in the wrong articles. Over-production, where there is a 
real demand for the article produced, is impossible. The 
next step in the argument is obvious. We ought to find and 
adopt every possible means to increase production. But 
here we very soon enter upon moral grounds. You are 
not going to get people to toil early and late at pro- 
ducing things unless they can obtain a good reward for 
their toil. But, whatever they may think at the moment, 
a good reward for their toil is not to be found in nominal 
high wages. It can only be found in wages which have an 
increasing purchasing-power. If you only think of nominal 
wages, you very soon, as we have shown, defeat your aim, 
and mock the worker with a fairy gift which vanishes as soon as 
he grasps it. You must make it really worth while for the 
worker to work, and you must keep always before his eyes 
the ideal of increased production. And here comes in the 
enormous advantage of piece-work wherever it can be applied, 
for piece-work is a great incentive to production. When 
man feels that the more he can turn out the better will be 
his pay, he becomes an ardent ally and partner in the work of 
increasing output without raising the cost of production. (It 
is obvious that if increased output were accompanied by 
increased cost of production, it would be of no use at all.) 

Now comes in the difficulty, or alleged difficulty, with 
which we are supposed to be going to be faced at the end 
of the war. The Trade Unions are apt to tell us that they 
cannot allow increased productivity—cannot allow their 
members to make ten pairs of boots where they used to 
make eight, or lay eight hundred bricks where they used 
to lay four hundred—because, if they did so, the price of 
labour would be cut down. Every increase in a man’s or 
machine’s productivity is, they allege, made the excuse 
for lowering the piece-work rate. Therefore they must 
meet this evil by the counter-attack of making men pro- 
duce less. Surely when we have reached such a paradox 
as this it ought not to be beyond the wit of man to find 
a remedy. To begin with, we note that the employers 
deny that if men work fast and well the piecework rates 
are ruthlessly cut down. But this conflict of evidence 
does seem to suggest that there may be something in 4 
proposal which, if we remember rightly, was made lately by 
Mr. Barnes—namely, that Wages Boards should be created 
to settle minimum piece-work rates. In this way the danger 
of increased production leading to decreased rates might 
be avoided. As at present advised, we cannot help thinking 
that there is a good deal in this proposal, and that it is nob 
open to the fundamental objections to the fixing of minimum 
wages for non-piece-work labour. We confess that we dislike 
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any interference with such delicate machinery as that required 
for the fixing of prices, but we think it quite possible that, 
in the situation we have reached, it may prove necessary 
to set up Wages Boards to fix the minimum price for piece- 
work. Boards composed of a representative of the employers, 
a representative of the men, and an official arbitrator might, 
we hope, be trusted to discover that it is very often to the 
advantage of the men, in the case of new inventions or other 
alterations in the conditions, to reduce piece-work rates in 
order to increase the public demand for a particular article. In 
other words, men might be brought to see that, since Demand 
js their best friend, it might on occasion be good policy for 
them to stimulate it by lowering prices to the public, even 
though this decrease would mean a slight reduction for a 
time in piece-work rates. As a rule, however, piece-work 
minima should remain well in the background—a bulwark 
to prevent the men’s total remuneration ever falling below 
a certain standard, but a bulwark only used at seasons 
of flood. 

In any case, whatever we do, let us keep always before our 
eyes the grand principle that, happen what will, you will never 
obtain plenty by the production of an artificial scarcity. Those 
who want more of the good things of this world must make 
more of those good things. A big loaf was never created by 
setting fire to the standing corn. The world will never be 
better or more cheaply housed by refusing to allow a labourer 
to lay more than a certain number of bricks per diem, by 
limiting human energy by means of the policy of “ ca’ 
canny,” or by pretending that healthy men who develop their 
full energy while at work are being slave-driven and are 
committing a crime against their fellows and the community 
at large. 





“PROPTER INVIDIAM.” 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

F one were to accuse the German nation as a whole, 
and Germans individually, of the characteristic vice 
of envy, merely on grounds that have been revealed since the 
outbreak of war, he would risk from Germans the charge of 
giving ear to falsehood, or of misinterpreting events, or 
perhaps even of harbouring a similar envy. On the other 
hand, if one produces as a substantial part of his evidence 
the charges of Germans themselves, it may be difficult for 
the cultured one to answer the case that is made against 
him and his nation. That the German race is peculiarly 
subject to enviousness is, according to the German Emperor, 
a charge that is as old as Tacitus, and the mouths of their own 
leaders, as we shall see, are clamorous to-day to endorse 
the charge. Their deeds, too, speak for themselves, though 
apparently a German is incapable of understanding any 
other nation’s judgment of German deeds. Let us, then, 
ascertain what their own leaders think of the ancient and 
enduring enviousness of Germans, and with that enlighten- 
ment we may thereafter examine an infinitesimal number of 

their envious actions, in individuals and in groups. 

The first witness against them is the Kaiser himself. In 
& speech to the students at Bonn in April, 1901, when he 
was discussing the decline of the German Empire after 
Barbarossa, he spoke as follows :— 

“Why did the German Empire dwindle away? . . . Unfortunately 
at the head of this chapter in the development of our German people 
we must write the telling words of Tacitus, that great student of 
Germany: Propler invidiam. The princes were envious of the power 
of the Emperors, just as once they were envious of the power of Arminius, 
in spite of his victory. The nobility was envious of the cities which 
bad become wealthy, and the peasant was envious of the noble. What 
unhappy consequences and what grievous woes Germany had to suffer— 
propter invidiam /”’ 

Turn now to Prince Biilow, whose book on Imperial Germany 
deals with the Germans of to-day, and who has many cutting 
things to say of his countrymen :— 

“ Only too often with us the union dictated by necessity was followed 
again by disruption . . . in modern times into parties that preferred 
their own narrower tasks and aims to those of the nation at large, and 
degraded the great deeds of national unity by making them the objects 
of ugly party quarrels. Our party system has inherited the dogmatism 
and small-mindedness, the moroseness end the spite, that used to thrive 
in the squabbles of the German tribes and States.” 

Speaking of these German parties he says :— 

“ Occasional antagonism too often becomes lasting enmity. ... To 
tach individual party the hatred of other parties seems of more essential 
importance than the legislative matter in question.” 

He goes on to deal with the Social Democrats, whom he regards 
as the evil thing, and speaks as follows of the party that 
numbered four million and a quarter of voters in 1912 :— 

“In the calendar that the Vorwdrts publishes every year, Bismarck 
Moltke, Bliicher and Scharnhorst, Ziethen and Seidlitz are not 


mentioned, nor are cataste and Waterloo, Kéniggratz and Sedan, but 
a series of Russian nihilists and Italian anarchists and their murderous 
enterprises are named. Just as one of the greatest German virtues, 
the sense of discipline, finds special and disquieting expression in the 
Social Democratic movement, so does our old vice, envy... : Envy 
is one of the mainsprings of our Social Democratic movement. Economic 
contrasts have been intensified just as much in other countries as with 
us. The violent exasperation roused thereby in Germany is found 
nowhere else... . The struggle of the labouring classes for better con- 
ditions of life . . . has grown at times in Germany to a fanatical hatred 
of property and culture, birth and position. The objectionable Germaa 
caste-feeling, which stands in the way of natural social intercourse, 
and which has an adverse influence on our whole political life, finds 
its ultimate and bitterest expression in Social Democratic class-hatred.” 


The envy that we are illustrating is peculiarly apparent 
throughout Prince Biilow’s discussion of the Social Democrats. 
His contribution to the solution of the troubles and disorders 
that unite the Socialist Party in Germany is the demonstration 
of a series of political manceuvres by which the powers that 
be may, as in 1907, prevent the Socialists from obtaining seats 
in the Reichstag proportionate to the number of votes cast for 
them. He is particularly anxious that the Socialists should 
be “isolated” from the middle classes. Apparently he has 
no suspicion of the meanness and envy that characterize his 
own proposals. 

Listen now to Heine on his countrymen :— 

“The patriotism of the Frenchman consists in this: that his heart 

is thereby warmed ; by this warmth it expands, spreada, and no longer 
embraces his nearest emotions, but all France and all the realm of 
civilization. The patriotism of the German is shown by his heart 
becoming narrower, and shrinking up and drawing in like leather ia 
a frost; by hating everything foreign, and being no longer European 
or cosmopolite, but only a closely cramped Deutscher.” 
Kaiser Wilhelm, Prince Biilow, and Heine are three witnesses 
of weight. It was Lord Cromer who recently quoted Bismarck 
as having observed that his countrymen were addicted to 
“extreme vindictiveness,” a near neighbour of envy, and 
possibly those whose acquaintance with German literature is 
not confined, like that of the present writer, to translations 
may be able to bring forward other witnesses to this national 
characteristic. 

If, however, we leave political and social generalizations 
and consider particular episodes, we are even more impressed 
by the multitude and intensity of the examples that illustrate 
German enviousness. In the author's note to Mary Magdalene, 
published in England in 1910, M. Maeterlinck says :— 

“T have borrowed from Paul Heyse’s drama, Maria ron Megiala, 

the idea of two situations in my play, namely, at the end of the first 
act... andinthe third.... Before setting to work I asked the venerable 
German poet, whom I hold in the highest esteem, for his permission te 
develop these two situations which, so to speak, were merely sketched 
in his play, with its incomparably richer plot than mine, and I offered 
to recognize his rights in whatever manner he thought proper. My 
respectful request was answered by a refusal, none too courteous, [ 
regret to say, and almost threatening.” 
The exquisite courtesy that persists in praising and acknow- 
ledging where there is absolutely no need to do either is 
only equalled by the fatuousness of the envious refusal on 
the other side. When from one end of Germany to the other 
the howl of gratification went up for the destruction of the 
* Lusitania’ the German nation proclaimed its envy to the 
world. No thought of horror at the thousandfold murder 
of innocent and aged people could for an instant temper their 
barbarous satisfaction that the ship which above all others 
symbolized Great Britain’s mercantile superiority over them 
had been destroyed. They had never forgiven Britain for 
possessing the ‘Lusitania’ and being able to keep her on 
the seas. 

Whether we put it down to coincidence, or whether we 
conclude that the baseness of the German mind is too clearly 
proved by a thousand instances of the same kind to be denied, 
it is at least the case that from all quarters comes the state- 
ment that when balked of their desires on the line of battle 
they immediately take to shelling houses, churches, town 
halls, and anything valuable and inoffensive in the way of 
property. There was correspondence in the Press not long 
ago quoting the public utterances of prominent Germans at 
various times, all to the effect that Reims Cathedral, partly 
because of its associations with the French Kings and partly 
because of its typical French beauty, ought to be destroyed. 
This extension of hatred to beautiful inanimate things is so 
base and envious as to distance all metaphor or any applica- 
tion of adjectives. The French Minister of Fine Arts has 
published a book called Les Allemands Destructeurs de Cathé- 
drales et de Trésors du Passé, in which M. Auguste Dorchain 
writes of Reims. He declares that for three hundred years 


the Germans have desired the destruction of this building. 
In 1614 one of them wrote as follows :— 





* Reduce to ashes this basilica of Reims in which Clovis was anointed, 
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in which was born the Empire of the Franks, the false brethren of the 
noble Germans. Burn this Cathedral.” 
Three hundred years afterwards a Berlin newspaper printed 
this :— 

“The western group of our armies in France has already passed the 

second line of forts except at Reims, the royal splendour of which, 
reaching back to the time of the White Lilies, will surely soon crumble 
in the dust beneath the blows of our shells.” 
On January Ist, 1915, in the literary supplement of the 
Berliner Lokalanzeiger, there was an ode by one Rudolph 
Herzog “in honour of the destruction of Reims Cathedral.” 
A blind and deaf people to parade its evil enviousness in the 
face of the nations! 

Let those who have heard German specialists discuss the 
achievements in their own line of eminent men of other nations 
declare what is the characteristic of their utterances. Let 
fifty thousand Englishmen who visited Germany for long or 
short periods before this war add their testimony to the rancour 
with which Germans insisted on discussing our shortcomings 
and the inevitable destruction of Britain as an Empire and 
a barrier in the way of Germany. A. 8. 








“A STUDENT IN ARMS”—HOW IT STRIKES A 
TRANSATLANTIC “TOMMY.” 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

Fy¥NO all those who have endured hardships and _ privations 

in the great world war; who have been, for months without 
end, on terms of tragic intimacy with death, there must of necessity 
be something appealing in books written of such experiences by 
men who themselves have known them. These personal narratives 
will be counted in hundreds when the war is over and men find 
the leisure for taking stock of their adventures. Any normally 
observant soldier, with the gift of facile expression, can write 
such a tale, and be certain of finding an audience. His record may 
be a piece of purely artisan workmanship, unrelieved by any touch 
of imagination; but his comrades in arms will read and say: “I 
remember! This happened at Loos!” or at Neuve Chapelle, or 
Ypres, or St. Julien—where not? And they will sit, enthralled 
to the end, fighting old battles, sleeping in the mouldy straw of 
old billets, bombing their way down old, shell-wrecked trenches, 
with mingled feelings of horror and delight. 

There is another kind of book which will have little to say of 
the actual experiences of war, but much of men’s reactions in the 
face of them. It will speak for hundreds and thousands of the 
inarticulate. It will reveal to these men their own souls, and show 
them how they were fashioned anew during the stress of battle, 
or during the long, comfortless days and nights, when they stood 
on sentry, vainly trying to think things out for themselves. Such 
books will be as rare as the others are common. It is likely that 
they will be counted on the fingers of one hand. The first one has 
appeared, and it is called A Student in Arms, 

An American chanced upon this book. He, too, had been a 
student in arms, but there the analogy ends; for he really belongs 
to that great body of silent soldiers whom the English student 
calls ‘* The Inarticulate.” In the barrack-room, on the parade- 
ground, and later in the trenches, he had made occasional efforts 
at self-analysis in the light of new experience, but had failed, rather 
miserably, to arrive at conclusions. He knew that profound 
changes were taking place, both in his comrades and in himself, 
but he could not account for these changes with any satisfaction. 
Therefore, when he read A Student in Arms it is not to be wondered 
at that he did so at one sitting—and with a feeling of admiration 
nearly akin to awe. Here was the written record of a philosopher- 
soldier, a man who could think as well as fight, and whose reasoning 
powers were not atrophied by an overwhelming sense of the futility 
of mental effort in the face of unspeakable experiences. And so 
the American read again, both for the pure joy of it and that 
he might see how, on second sight, some of the Englishman’s 
conclusions squared with his own. 

In the chapter called “ An Experiment in Democracy” the 
Englishman makes it clear that Lord Kitchener’s citizen Army 
is such an experiment—with reservations. For the first time in 
their lives millions of Britons were living on terms of absolute 
equality. But “ of course it was not a perfect democracy because 
of the existence of a super-class, the officer.” (Here the American 
grinned expectantly, and hunched down more comfortably in 
his chair.) ‘‘ He is really an offence against democracy. ... His 
position .. . is only rendered possible by the survival, in the army 
of democracy, of the ancient religion of the army of aristocracy.” 
Speaking later of the dogmas and ritual of military discipline 
which relate to the status of the officer, “A Student in Arms” 
says :— 


“ Another dogma is that only officers can think. To safeguard 


| fought shoulder to shoulder with Americans. 
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this dogma from ridicule, it is necessary that the men should be 
prevented from thinking. Their attention is to be fully occupied 
with such mechanical operations as the polishing of their buttons 
in order that the officer may think without fear of contradiction, 
In war, however, if all the officers are killed the sergeants may 
think, and if they are killed the corporals may think, and so on: 
but this is a relaxation of strict orthodoxy, a concession to the logic 
of facts which must only be permitted in extreme circumstances,” 

If an Englishman and “a scholar and a gentleman” may be 
permitted to speak such heresy, surely the American may be 
forgiven for saying that this is precisely the way the matter appeared 
to him. Outwardly acquiescing, he never ceased, inwardly, to 
rebel against such methods of safeguarding military discipline, 
They seemed an offence against his manhood, his common-sense, 
But he, too, was to learn, as did the Englishman, that “ most 
officers of the citizen Army . . . are such good sportsmen that no 
one minds performing the ritual for their benefit ; and as often ag 
not they accept it in the spirit in which it is given.” Furthermore, 
fifteen months of Army life convinced the American that while 
discipline and the existence of an officer class do not further 
the democratic spirit, they do make for military solidarity ang 
efficiency. And, after all, the Army does not exist for purposes 
of experimental democracy, but for the protection of national 
ideals and interests.* But however dogmatic the dogmas, and 
however rigid the ritual, they have not concealed from men the 
fact that they are brothers under the skin. The “Student in 
Arms” discovered this just as the American did, and I suspect 
that their education and training differed widely. The Englishman 
learned to “love men for their great hearts, their pluck, their 
indomitable spirits, their irrepressible humour, their readiness to 
share a weaker brother’s burden in addition to their own. One 
sees men as God sees them, apart from externals, such as manner 
and intonation.” The American, professed democrat though he 
was before he joined the British Army, first learned the meaning 
of true comradeship in the trenches on the Western Front. That 
is why he has a feeling of kinship with his English comrades, even 
deeper than that with his own countrymen. For he has never 
He has never dug 
trenches with them, shared short rations with them, stood sentry 
with them, faced death with them. And it is only by living together 
through experiences of this kind that men learn to say, in deep 
sincerity: ‘‘ Brother, I salute you!” 

The American’s conclusions as to the ultimate effect of this 
new sense of comradeship on the life of the nation differ somewhat 
from those of “‘ A Student in Arms.” He is not so sanguine, not 
so hopeful, as the Englishman. He believes that the old distinctions 
between class and class will again come into being, and that 
“manner and intonation” will again have their old meanings— 
not in the generation of the soldiers themselves, but later, when 
the great world war is but a memory. Men are not created “ free 
and equal,” regardless of the generous declaration to that effect 
of the American Constitution, and it is a piece of sophistry to 
profess that they are. Modern civilization emphasizes rather than 
condones the fact. With the coming of peace and the return to 
the normal pursuits of life, the old freemasonry of the trenches 
will become a radiant, a wistful, a lost memory. 

The American believes—his opinion has nothing but honesty 
it—that nothing has been written during the war, 
is likely to be written after it, which contains 
real and luminous criticism of the attitude of 
the English Church toward the workaday Englishman 4s 
the chapter written by “A Student in Arms” on “The 
Religion of the Inarticulate.” Let chaplains at the front 
study it, and Bishops and curates at home reflect upon it, 
if they are sincerely anxious to understand these wayward sheep 
of their flocks. There are supplementary chapters which splendidly 
amplify the matter, but if there is not time for all, let no Churchman, 
in the name of his sacred calling, omit chap. vii. The American 
does not profess to know what, if anything, is wrong with the 
Church. He has never been interested in the question either at 
home or in England, for his own religious experiences have not 
been deep and fundamental ones. As a lad, he prayed at his 
mother’s knee, and forgot to pray as a man. At the time he 
joined the British Army he had quite lost sight of the fact that 
religion is regarded as a vital human need, and was surprised, 
and not a little incensed, to find that a soldier must profess, at 
least, some form of religious belief. Therefore, when asked to 
proclaim his faith, he said, with regrettable levity: “‘ What religions 
have you?” He decided upon Church of England, that seeming 


to commend 
and nothing 
so much of 


* We would draw the attention of our American contributor to the remarkable 
State Paper which that notable seaman (“ pirate” our angry ancestors called him), 


Paul Jones, prepared for Congress on the question of naval discipline. Paul Jones 
told the eloquent gentlemen who formed the National Government that they could 
not have a navy unless they would provide for strict discipline on board ship. 


privateersman’s note on discipline is ove of the best ever written,—ED. Spectator. 
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to be the choice of most of his comrades. He hoped to find means 
for dodging church parades, but military discipline precluded 
this; and so he submitted, saying: ‘ At least I shall be able 
to see what these Englishmen make of it.” At the end of nine 
months, he took stock of his religious experiences as a soldier in 
training. On the credit side of the balance he wrote “ Church of 
England Ritual.” During those months the conviction grew upon 
him that he was something of a religious being at heart. He came 
to think of the ritual as a beautiful and sacred thing. It was new 
to him, and at first he loved it for its own sake. But by degrees 
the prayers arid responses became his own inarticulate prayers. 
At last, when he summoned courage to say “ Amen” with the 
others, he really meant it, although he would not have admitted 
it, even to himself, at that time. On the debit side of the balance 
he wrote “‘ Church of England Chaplains.”” Not once, during nine 
months of church parades, did he hear a sermon which met his 
own spiritual needs, nor, if he may say so, which seemed to meet 
those of his comrades. The preachments were infinitely tedious 
dissertations, chiefly upon doctrinal points. Finally, after months 
of hope deferred, he said: “ Hang the import! I'll listen to the 
words.” For he loved to hear his mother-tongue beautifully 
spoken, as it invariably is by English clergy. He determined to 
rid his own speech of many of his slipshod Americanisms, and to 
think more reverently of it than he had done heretofore. But 
this resolve is to the temporal rather than to the spiritual credit 
of the chaplains, and mention of it does not rightly belong here. 

In the beginning, he used to watch the faces of his comrades. 
They were grave, seemingly reverent, and he thought: “Can it 
be that these men are attentive? Are they getting something 
which is denied me?” But he learned that this reverent attitude 
is only the soldier's way of showing traditional public respect to 
the Church. They, too, may have listened to the words with 
pleasure and with envy. But the fine flow of unimpassioned 
language might have been a glittering stream of quicksilver poured 
over their heads, for any effect it had upon them. If one may 
judge by their speech and actions, they had forgotten everything 
before being dismissed at barracks. Rarely, very rarely, they 
commented upon what they had heard. Once we listened to a 
sermon which was longer than usual. The argument, briefly 
stated, was this: When Satan rebelled against the authority of 
God, he was driven into Hell with thousands of angels who had 
taken sides with him. The exile of these fallen souls left as many 
places in Heaven vacant as there had been angels driven into 
outer darkness. Therefore, it behoved men so to live that they 
might aspire to one of these vacancies. The end of the world 
would come when the last vacancy had been filled. ‘The American 
wondered if this were an allegory. If so, the chaplain failed to 
make his moaning clear. 
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If, on the other hand, it was a plain state- | 


ment of his orthodox belief, well, what can one say in such a case ? | 


As one of the American’s Cockney “ mates” put it, there was but 
one construction to be placed on the sermon, and that was that 
“*Eaven was goin’ to be a blinkin’ ’ard plyce to squeeze into, an’ 
blokes like us ain’t got a charnce o’ mykin’ it.” And another said : 
“Ere! S’y! Wot if Gawd didn’t close the show just at the 
roight toime! Wot if they was a few left-overs ’oo deserved to get 
in, an’ they wasn’tnoroom! Blimy! wouldn't they be some arguin’ ?” 

These actual comments of actual men are given in no spirit of 
irreverence, but solely to emphasize the American's belief that ser- 
mons of this kind had no spiritual value to men who were soon to be 
facing the formidable realities of war. At the front he confidently 
expected to see a change for the better. ‘There was some change, 
but it fell far short of expectations. Unthinkable as it may seem, the 
chaplains failed completely to live up to their opportunities. One's 
sympathies went out to them, for they must have been doing their 
best. But they had nothing to offer other than the old tedious 
lectures delivered in the old listless manner. The men listened 
with grave, reverent faces, but the common feeling after a 
church parade in billets was: “Good! That's over! Next week 
we miss,’ for we shall be in the trenches again.” Once a 
chaplain—not the one of the “limited seating capacity” address 
—held a service when the battalion was hourly expecting to 
£9 into action. He invited the men, with something more than 
his usual earnestness, to partake of Holy Communion after the 
service. And although he did not say so directly, he made it 
abundantly clear that for those who did not partake he could not 
hold out hope of eternal life should they be killed. To the credit 
of the men, be it said, they refused to be frightened. They were 
not in the habit of partaking of Holy Communion and they were 
not to be threatened into doing so. Although not religious men 
in the accepted sense of the word, surely on this occasion they 
unconsciously revealed a fine and noble sense of Divine justice, 
Divine love, 


acquaintance. 
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These remarks upon chaplains in particular must not be thought 
to apply to chaplains in general. The American's experience wag 
necessarily limited, and has to do with but four or five men who 
ministered to his battalion at various times. But he notes the 
similarity of his experience to that of “ A Student in Arms.” Did 
space permit he might trace this further. He cannot but think 
that when two men, the one an Englishman and the other an 
American, from widely different points of view, reach almost 
exactly the same conclusions, there must be some truth in these 
conclusions. It must be true that many chaplains fail to realize 
that “‘ here are men who believe absolutely in the Christian virtues 
of unselfishness, generosity, charity, humility, without ever con- 
necting them in their minds with Christ.” It must be true, as the 
Englishman says, that 
“they saw the inarticulateness and assumed a lack of any religion. 
They remonstrated with their hearers for not saying their prayers, 
and not coming to Communion, and not being afraid to die without 
making their peace with God. They did not grasp that the men really 
had deep-seated beliefs in goodness, and that the only reason why 
they did not pray and go to Communion was that they never connected 
the goodness in which they believed with the God in whom the chaplains 
said they ought to believe. . . . They have a dim sort of idea that 
He is misrepresented by Christianity.” 

The “ Student in Arms” loved those “comrades of a year ago.” 
“ Now,” he says, “they are scattered. Some are dead, some 
maimed, some still fighting, and some promoted. Never again shall 
they mect in this world. Yet the Student prays that if he ever 
forgets them or is ashamed of them, he may be cut off from the 
company of honest men.” So says the American of his own 
comrades. And he is ready and willing to cast his lot with them, 
in this or in any other world. J. N. H. 

[Much as we appreciate the essentially religious view of “A 
Student in Arms ” and of “ J. N. H.,” the Transatlantic “* Tommy,” 
we cannot forbear to say a word for the chaplains. Are not the 
two laymen expecting too much of the worthy men thrown up into 
the trenches or behind the lines by the tides of war? They expect 
them to be all Savonarolas, Latimers, and Wesleys. But such 
movers of men’s hearts are very rare—as rare as Napoleons, Welling- 
tons, or Caesars. We are not angry with company officers for not 
being military geniuses. Why not make similar allowances for tho 
poor chaplains? They are doing their best in as difficult a job 
as ever men were called on to perform.—Ep. Spectator.] 


SINGLE-HANDED. 

NE of the odd little outcomes of our social system is the 

( frequency with which we find two women from opposite ends 
of the social scale, of very different ages, with no interests and no 
friends in common, shut up together in the same little house or 
apartment. The single lady with a single servant are common 
Most of us can point to several within our circle of 
Each counts for a good deal in the life of the other, 
and, as a rule, each wishes that the other counted for less. The maid 
sighs for the hours when she can go out and forget the woman on the 
other side of the partition wall, and the mistress sighs because she 
cannot keep a second maid to entertain the first and is under tho 
tiresome necessity of doing so herself—for ten minutes now and then. 
** Are there any classes connected with that Church up the road ?” 
she will say anxiously to her friends. “I do wishso that I knew any 
of those curates. My maid has nothing whatever to do with her off- 
time except look at ‘the pictures,’” adding humbly: “I make 
great efforts to talk to her a little, but of course she is bored by me, 
and I am too busy to give much time to her, yet I do feel her dread- 
fully upon my mind, sometimes.” Probably she will find out one 
day with a shock of surprise that the maid says very much the same 
thing of her. ‘ I do feel sorry for her very often with no one to think 
of but herself and no meals but her own to order. No wonder she's 
out a lot. When she is very depressed she'll come in and talk to me a 
bit, and I try to cheer her up by making her laugh about my young 
nephew.” The talks do not, of course, consist entirely of aunt's 
tales. The war and the universe probably make a part of the con- 
versation—together with the amazing conduct of the present and, 
indeed, all Governments. ‘‘ Why do ‘ they’ allow it ?—that is what 
beats me,” is the burden of all Governmental criticism. ‘* Why, if,” 
as she is assured, “ ‘ they’ are not atheists, do ‘ they ’ allow men to 
get up and speak against the Bible in Hyde Park? And how, if 
‘they’ will allow it, can ‘they’ expect to keep the Zeppelins off 
London?” A few words about the right of free speech make no 
impression ; or she may say, sadly, that “she had not thought any 
lady would have sympathized with the things she heard last Sunday 
in the nearest crowd to the Marble Arch.” Hasty explanations by the 
lady to the effect that, while she is in complete disagreement with such 
orators, they may possibly be conscientious, are received with a 


figures. 
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smile. “They don’t believe it themselves; it’s not feasible,” is all 
the reply she will get. “‘ Why also are strikes permitted ? Why 
don’t ‘ they’ make the men go back to work ?*’ The lady begins 
then about the rate of wages, only to be interrupted. “ But why 
do ‘ they’ allow them to give such low wages? And why are such 
high rents allowed? Why don’t ‘they’ prevent ‘them’ from 
doing it ?. Why, too, are prices so high ? There ought to be a law!” 
It is not only in great matters that “they” prove themselves 
fatuous, either. ‘“‘ Why do ‘they’ allow houses to be built with a 
coal-cellar like our coal-cellar?” That, again, is ‘ what passes 
me!” “If ‘they’ object so to drunkenness, why don’t ‘they’ stop 
it? And if boys learn to steal by reason of the unsuitable books 
and entertainments they enjoy, why are any of these things 
allowed ?” “ But you would not like the Government to interfere 
too much, would you, Sarah ?” asks the perplexed lady. “ Inter- 
fere? Well, ‘they’ make you get up an hour earlier when it suits 
‘them,’ if that is interfering. Now that Daylight Saving Bill I never 
did approve of. It’s trying to govern God.” 

Leaving on one side the obvious futility of this attempt, the 
mistress will perhaps return to the democratic side of an argument 
which threatens to become theological, and ask a question herself. 
“ Do you think people would stand so many rules and regulations ?” 
she may ask. ‘“ There’s not much talk about standing when it 
comes to locking’em up,” the maid says grimly, and the conversation 
reverts to the nephew. There is a good deal of reform needed in 
primary schools, we understand, if only “ they ” knew it. 

The thought of “ my young nephew ” leads on to the war. “‘ Now 
who really is at the bottom of it, I wonder?” says the maid. “Is 
it him or his son, do you think, Miss? Is the Kaiser or the Crown 
Prince the worst ? Would it be all over if we could get him? I 
suppose ‘ they’ don’t hardly know themselves when it will end, do 
‘they’? Now the Russians, they are quite different to the Prus- 
sians. They are very friendly with the Allies, aren’t ‘they’ ? 


They seem to get on a lot better than we do, taking so many 
prisoners. Why don’t ‘they’ copy them? A Russian baker was 
looted the other day down our way. "Tis ashame! The man can’t 
*elp being a Russian! My friend that’s married ran out with her 
pram and brought it home twice full of bread—she thought he was 
German, of course.” 

The impression which the mistress takes back to the other side of 


the partition wall is one of a hopeless struggle with ignorance. 
Oddly enough, she has left much the same impression behind her. 
* The other lady I lived with was a very different lady to you,” she 
will hear in a day or two. “ She took a great interest in things. I 
hardly ever asked her a question but what she could give me an 
answer. Never uncertain, she wasn’t, not about anything, and with 
her family she was just the same; but then she had so many 
children, and so many coming and going, she had a great deal more 
opportunity, so to say.” ‘ Yes, you learn a great deal from 
ehildren, especially patience,” says the single lady, taking refuge in 
generalities. This remark, however, does not meet with complete 
acquiescence. ‘ Well, patience is natural with some,” she may 
reply. ‘‘ Now I had rather have an accident with you than with her. 
I thought when that basin fell to pieces last week I was glad it was 
yours.” 

There is nothing which the uneducated admire so much as convic- 
tion. lf people take an interest in any subject, they must surely arrive 
at some conclusion about it. The faith of the single-handed maid in 
question is not a bit shaken in her last mistress because some of 
her conclusions have turned out wrong. ‘ Oh, it was wonderful 
how she made it out about the war ending this June. You couldn’t 
but believe it.” ‘But then it didn’t end,” argues the single lady. 
“No; but then Kitchener died; you forget that. There was 
a lot at the bottom of his death!” “ But do you suppose that 
made any difference?” ‘Oh, but he was a very great man!” 
exclaims the maid, who did not think that ignorance could go so 
far. ‘“ ‘They’ never ought to have let him drown; and some 
say he’s not drowned now.” The other lady certainly did know 
a great deal, including “‘ why some suffer so much and others not 
at all,” and whether it is a good thing to pray for rain; whereas, 
perhaps, the single lady “ doesn’t know,” and says so. “It’s a 
funny thing to read and talk and write so much, and yet to be 
so silly,” thinks the maid. “ It’s odd that any one should have 
any experience of life and be so inconsequent,” thinks the mistress. 
The latter, if she is a conscientious woman, probably vexes herself 
a little over her failure to find any common ground other than 
the dust, the mutton, and the laundress upon which she can meet 
the temporary partner of her house and roof. After a while she 
will probably take refuge in illness. The illnesses of her friends 
and the maid’s friends do truly interest both, and here the sympathy 
of the uneducated woman is often the keener. “ Did that old 
gentleman get better that Miss So-and-so told you about when 





you were up in Scotland last year ? ” she will ask with real kindness 
in her voice, and the mistress will regret that she never remembered 
to ask. 

Both mistress and maid will probably end by feeling a certai, 
regard for one another. “A regard de haut cn bas,” comments 
some one who holds the servant question to be typical of the whole 
“class question” and the great stumbling-block between the 
world and Christianity. Well, it is certainly de haut en bas on the 
part of the maid. Talk about “the satiric medium”! It is 
medium which can be looked through from either side. No set of 
people look at another set of people with more kindly amusement than 
single-handed maids look at single ladies. No work that they can ever 
do, unless it is obviously for their daily bread, is regarded as more 
than a nice occupation, something which no one of any sense would 
think of carrying on in spite of a cold in the head. They are always 
supposed to suffer from depression and to have some difficulty in 
“* passing the time,” and though it is a bother to have to get teas 
and suppers for visitors, yet it is but natural that a person with 
no children, no young man, no special interest in cinemas, no 
quarrels going on and no enthusiastic convictions, no hand-to-mouth 
home in the background with all the vivid certainties, interests, 
and risks which do, after all, accompany the difficulty of “ getting 
along,” should sigh for company at her meals. The “ satiric medium” 
does not wholly distort, however. The maid may sometimes reflect 
that the single lady—in spite of her singularities—though not, 
perhaps, very sympathetic, not “‘one to unify up,” is still “very 
kind and reliable.” The lady on her side may think that the maid, 
though not a very responsible person, is very good-natured, very 
frank, and very various. How do single-handed maids manage in 
France ? Do they not live a common life somewhere at the top 
or the bottom of Paris flats? It sounds a much more ideal 
arrangement, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


BELGIUM’S DAY EN BELGIUM.—A GREAT SPEECH BY 

CARDINAL MERCIER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—We have now received some particulars concerning the way in 
which Belgians celebrated the anniversary of their Independence in 
occupied Belgium in spite of German restrictions. It will be remem- 
bered that last year, the Governor-General having forbidden any kind 
of public demonstration, the patriots contented themselves with closing 
their shops and ceasing work all over the country. In order to avoid 
the repetition of such a “scandal” this year, warning was given to 
the Brussels citizens, as early as July 12th, to abstain from “ publio 
reunions, processions, decoration of statues, beflagging of public o 
private monuments, carly closing of shops and cafés, under the penalty 
of heavy fines and imprisonment.” Gencral-lieutenant Hurt, who 
signed this poster, was evidently doubtful concerning its effect. At 
the eleventh hour, on July 20th, in the evening, he issued a new pro- 
clamation—a red placard which nobody could pass by without notice 
—to the effect that “ his interdiction of celebrating the Belgian national 
feast had determined a group of hasty persons to encourage the publie 
in resisting his orders,” that he strongly warned the inhabitants against 
such incitements, and that his regulations would be applied with “ the 
greatest rigour.” 

Such was, in Belgium, the ominous prelude to the commemoration. 
It happens, however, that the General-licutenant’s “ group of hasty 
persons’ was the whole nation, pervaded by the same unflinching 
resolution to assert their patriotism and to show the Bochos that two 
years of oppression had only increased their devotion to their King 
and country. Strangely enough, it is partly owing to the punishments 
inflicted by the German Courts that the voice of the Belgian people 
may be heard outside the frontiers. We know, for instance, that 
Independence Day was cclebrated in Ghent, because Alderman De 
Bruyne has since been deported to Germany for giving a holiday te 
the town’s schoolchildren. 

We know also that several Brussels merchants have had to pay 
thousands of marks for trying to commemorate the day in spite of 
the regulations. One must admit that they have shown an extra 
ordinary ingenuity. Many of them have left their shutters open, 
but taken all goods out of their windows. Others have invented some 
patriotic display: a fruiterer managed to suggest the Tricolour flag 
by exhibiting only red tomatoes, yellow oranges, and black grapes; 
a “ modiste”’ draped her window in green, the colour of hope, 
trimmed all her hats in the same way; a hatter showed two stuffed 
monkeys wearing elegant top-hats, an evident allusion to Bissingen— 
“ bis-singes.” ‘The worst puns are the best on such occasions. Finally, 
the editor of the elusive Libre Belgique, whose head has been priced 
at £2,800 by the Germans, managed to publish his paper in good time 
for the day. It appeared with a patriotic sketch in the first page 
and an essay on the quality of honour in a leader. 

But these interesting features were only the side-shows of the cele- 
bration, the comic relief to its poignant solemnity, like a clown-scene 
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between two climaxes of a Shakespearean tragedy. What I should 
like to ask the English reader to realize is the attitude of the people 
on the occasion of our great festival—the crowd wandering in tho 
strects wearing, instead of the forbidden national colours, green ribbons, 
as the symbol of early deliverance; the suppressed excitement of all 
these citizens who are keeping an unshaken faith in the final victory, 
who have heard, in spite of the German Censor, of the good news from 
all the fronts, and who know that their strength rests in their close 
ynfon and their obstinate resolution to remain independent in the 
face of threats and persecutions. The meetings were forbidden, but 
the churches remained open. Solemn services were celebrated for 
the occasion in memory of the soldiers fallen on the battlefield, and, 
at the close of the service, the “ Brabanconne”’ was played on the 
organ; in many places, in spite of formor interdictions, the congrega- 
tion joined in and the names of the King and Queen wero cheered to 
the roof. According to Dutch witnesses, the enthusiasm in the popular 
quarters of Brussels was such that people went on cheering after 
leaving the churches, but the Germans thought it wiser not to interfere. 

Among all these manifestations of the indomitable spirit of the 
Belgian people, the service held at Ste. Gudule, the Brussels Cathedral, 
stands foremost. It was known that Cardinal Mercier would preach. 
Two hours before the appointed time, the great Gothic nave was packed ; 
some people climbed on the pedestals of the statues, on the steps of 
the altars, on the confessionals. The notables of the town were seated 
inthe choir. It was a mixed congregation ; Catholics, Liberals, Socialists 
had forgotten their old political and religious divisions, They were 
all merely patriots gathered in God’s hospitable house. I want those 
of my readers who know the great church and who have wandered 
along its aisles to imagine the spectacle of these thousands and 
thousands of uplifted faces, men, women, and children, under the lofty 
arches, around the groups of columns, covering every inch of ground. On 
such a crowd the Cardinal looked when, after the Gospel, he ascended 
quietly the stairs of the Renaissance pulpit, supported by mighty angels 
in floating draperies, and began to preach. Look up towards the 
ascetic figure, robed in scarlet, towards the picreing eyes, the ivory 
face lined with care, the moving delicate hands, the humorous and 
eloquent lips, look up and listen :— 

“Jerusalem, the strangers are masters within thy walls, thy days 
of joy have become days of mourning.” . . . “The Jewish people in 
captivity at Babylon, sat on the banks of the Euphrates. ... Its mute 
harps were hanging on the branches of the willows. Who would have 
had the courage to sing Jehovah's canticle in a foreign land? ‘ Jeru- 
salem, my country,’ cried the Psalmist, ‘if I ever forget thee, let my 
right hand wither, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if 
I forget thee, if thou art no longer the first of my joys.’ The psalm 
ends in imprecations. We will not quote them, we are no longer of 
the Old Testament which tolerated the law of retaliation: an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. Our lips purified by Christian charit 
do not utter hatred. . . . National concord associates itself in us wit 
feelings of universal fraternity. But above universal fraternity we 
place the respect of Right without which there is no intercourse possible 
either between individuals or between nations. And that is why, 
with Thomas Aquinas, we proclaim that the public prosecution of 
crime is righteous... . . How can you love order without hating disorder, 
hope for peace without destroying the germs of war, love your brother 
without wishing that willy-nilly he will be curbed by the imprescriptible 
rigour of Justice and Truth?.. .” 

Think of the effect of these courageous words on the thrilled audience, 
while the tramp of the German soldiers might have been heard outside, 
while every heart was made tense by long months of hardships and 
cruel anxieties. Think of these proud words uttered fearlessly in the 
prostrated city, and tell me if you would not give up gladly all the 
security we enjoy over here to have had the privilege of listening to 
them, of living through such an unforgettable hour, of sharing with 
the multitude the bitter exultation of spiritual triumph in the face 
of defeat and humiliation.—I am, Sir, &c., EmiLe CAMMAERTS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 
{To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SpecTaTOR.”] 
Sir,—Your article under the above heading has supplied me with the 
needed inspiration. I am placed in circumstances of some difficulty, 
having had, through ill-health, to retire into the country, with my wife, 
who is paralysed and dependent upon my personal attention. But, 
thanks to you, Sir, I realize that although we have entered upon the 
last phase of the war, its glory and success depend in no small measure 
upon us older men. We may or may not have been needed in the past ; 
undoubtedly we are needed now. Let us all therefore respond enthusi- 
astically to the call, and set free our Regular Army to wind up this 
German business. I am about to do so, and sign myself, Sir, 
One oF THE Last Puass. 





LINCOLN AND ASQUITH. 
{To THE EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—To the Englishman as to the Amcrican—though naturally in a 
smaller degree—Abraham Lincoln is one of the heroic personalities 
Whose magnetism increases with the passing of the years. In youth he 
attracts as the classic-example of the poor boy becoming famous; in 





middie age, while that side of his character loses interest, admiration | 
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develops into the veneration univezzaliy fclt for a purc-souled man who 
guided his country in its severest time of stress. Americans have not 
always been judicious in their estimates of Lincoln ; hero-worship has 
often been pushed to extremes, and it has sometimes blinded Americans, 
in comparing Lincoln with any other statesmen, to the merits of the 
latter, especially if they be living. Contemporary criticism, however, 
must always be received in a kindly spirit, and it was with tolerance that 
one read some time ago in an American paper the question, after a dis- 
cussion of the position of the Allies: ‘“ We remember the trymendous 
difficulties with which the North had to cope in the Civil War. They 
were solved largely by the patient genius of one man—but where is 
England’s Lincoln ?” 

That question derives its main interest from the fact that it is an 
exampie of the difficulty always encountered in comparing living men 
with those whose places history has decided. Possibly the best answer 
is another question: Did the North at the end of two years of war 
recognize that patient genius ? To that the reply is easy. Any one who 
has studied the career of Abrabam Lincoln knows that it was only by 
very slow degrees that his genius impressed his countrymen. That being 
80, it is hardly to be expected that we—not to mention Americana, 
distant spectators of this world-struggle—should rightly appraise the 
men on whose shoulders has fallen the burden of leadership. But it is at 
least interesting, and instructive to those who see no good in any man of 
their own times, to notice the qualities which Lincoln and the man who is 
our Premier possess incommon. It is not mere fancifulness that sees the 
possibilities of comparison, for there are many prominent similarities, 
while admitting that the dissimilarities are also obvious, in the charactors 
of the two statesmen. 

At the outset one hastens to admit that as a popular figure Mr. 
Asquith is far behind Abraham Lincoln. But in that respect he lacks 
advantages Lincoln had. For instance, he is not an example of the great 
man risen from poverty, which means there is no romance about him ; 
stories do not cluster round his personality and give a glamour to it suck 
as the people love. There is, in fact, no popular Asquith tradition, 
Scarcely an anecdote can be told of him, whereas Lincoln yarns were 
legion. Dissimilar, however, as they are in these ways, they have 
yet many like qualities, while there is one peculiarly interesting fact 
that in private life they were both lawyers, a point of special interest at 
the moment when it is the fashion among a certain section to pour scorn 
on the lawyer-politician. Moreover, it is not at all uncommon to hear 
people holding up Lincoln as an example to our “ lawyer-politicians” ! 

What then are the qualities exhibited by Abraham Lincoln and by 
Mr, Asquith? They may be placed in this order: ability to see a 
problem whole and steadfastness in dealing with it; great deliberation 
in action; continuous capacity to rise to great occasions; unlimited 
patience; readiness to accept responsibility. Other qualities there are, 
but these are the main ones that distinguish them as statesmen. 

Let us take these seriatim. Few will dispute that the first quality men- 
tioned was undoubtedly outstanding in Lincoln. He saw clearly—more 
so than any of his contemporaries—the meaning of the problems of 
North and South, and having seen he never wavered in the course he set. 
Nor would there be many, friends or enemies, who would not admit that 
if there is one quality more than another for which Mr. Asquith is note- 
worthy, it is that same ability. His clear-sighted judgment has been 
vindicated on many occasions, but never more than in this war, which at 
the beginning he envisaged with an accuracy which has not yet received 
its due. Sometimes that steadfastness, which refuses to be moved by 
optimism or depression, leads his detractors to accuse him of com- 
placency ; but far from being that, it is the calm of a strong spirit. Stead- 
fastness is not a showy quality, and the British people have taken a con- 
siderable time to recognize its worth in their leader. The American 
people did likewise with Lincoln. But as was the case in the Civil War, 
the serene wisdom of the pilot is recognized, at any rate by some, now 
that the dawn is breaking. 

Deliberation in action. Lincoln would never take a step until he was 
convinced, not only that he was right, but also that the time was ripo for 
movement, a tendency which often brought him into collision with the 
“get on or get out” school of his time. That is the case with Mr. 
Asquith. He moves slowly, so slowly at times that his friends as well a3 
his enemies have doubted if he saw his course, but he moves surely. 
This deliberation is more than opportunism, with which it is sometimes 
confounded; it is rather a capacity for waiting for and utilizing the 
moment when the mind of the people is ready for action in the direction 
of the statesman’s objective. This is a gift of the highest value in tho 
leader of a democracy, particularly when that democracy is so difficult to 
lead as is the British. Mr. Asquith has never shown that quality moro 
conspicuously than in the terrific tests of the first eighteen months of the 
war ; he more than any one kept the mind of the people moving towards 
complete organization for war. That may yet be reckoned his supreme 
achievement as a War Minister. 

Continuous capacity for rising to great occasions—ihe third quality 
mentioned—is a very rare possession. We observe, for instance, that 
individuals of great powers have failed at certain points in their careers 
when they might have been expected to succeed, but we are not always 
able to sce that the reason for the failure often is because, while they wero 
able to deal with problems of a similar nature, they were not equal to 
coping with varying situations. Hence it is that a certain elasticity, or 
rather capaciousness, of intellect is essential to the making of the really 
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great man. It is he alone who can grapple with the varied problems of a 
great crisis and win through. Lincoln was always big enough for his 
task. So far Mr. Asquith has successfully dealt with his difficulties, 
which both before and during the war have been perhaps the most 
puzzling ever faced by a British statesman. 

Patience has been named by Mr. Asquith himself as the most precious 
possession of a statesman. Lincoln was one of the most patient of 
etatesmen, and no unprejudiced observer of our politics of recent years, 
or the course of national events since war broke out, will deny that Job 
himself might have been envious of the Premier’s stock of patience. 

But there is another supreme quality of statesmanship which Mr. 
Asquith shares with Lincoln, and that is readiness to accept responsibility 
if it is necessary to do so. Lincoln left much to his Cabinet, and so, it is 
rumoured, does Mr. Asquith; sometimes, however, Lincoln acted 
without his advisers, and Mr. Asquith has shown that he can do the 
same. He performed one of the most dictatorial and far-reaching acts 
of any British Prime Minister when without consulting his colleagues he 
ended the reign of the Liberal Government and set up a Coalition. It 
is also said that he gave the famous pledge in connexion with recruiting 
on his own authority, and when it is recalled how deep-seated was the 
British feeling against anything like compulsion it will be seen how 
Mr. Asquith can take immense responsibility on his own shoulders. 

Thus some of the essential qualities which made Lincoln great are 
elearly discernible in Mr. Asquith. One can easily push comparisons too 
far, but even now it is plain to view that as Lincoln’s great work was the 
maintenance of the unity of the-North during the Civil War, so it has 
been Mr. Asquith’s triumph that in an emergency of even greater peril 
and difficulty he has kept his country united. To go further and say 
that he will be known as England’s Lincoln in every respect is to antici- 
pate history—which can never safely be done.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

[We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Asquith’s political career.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





LORD WELLESLEY’S SCHOOL FOR ADMINISTRATORS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Fir,---In your interesting article on “Lord Wellesley’s School for 
Administrators” you have called public attention to a grand scheme, 
which, though actually set on foot, was prematurely abandoned, chiefly 
on the score of expense, by his masters, the Directors of the East India 
Company. Perhaps you will allow me, as the only surviving grandson 
of the first Provost of the College of Fort William, to supplement one 
or two of the statements in your article. In the very inadequate 
Memorial Sketches of the Rev. David Brown, eometime scholar of Magda- 
Iene College, Cambridge, by his widow, daughter of Mrs. Cowley, 
authoress of The Belle’s Stratagem, is a letter, dated Calcutta, September 
24th, 1800, the writer of which states that Lord Wellesley “ has lately 
founded a College at Fort William, of which he has been pleased to 
appoint me Provost, and my friend Mr. Buchanan (a man of eminent 
learning and an able minister of the New Testament) the Vice-Provost.” 
In the Memoirs of the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, D.D., will be found an 
abstract of a minute in Council in which it is stated: ‘* The Governor- 
Gencral has found at Calcutta two clergymen of the Church of England 
eminently qualified to discharge the duties of Provost and Vice-Provost.” 
The minute goes on to describe their qualifications. For two years 
things went well, but at the expiration of that time there came “a bolt 
from the blue” in the shape of an order from the Court of Directors 
for the immediate abolition of the College, chiefly on the score of the 
expense which would be incurred by its continuance. It appears, 
however, that the original order for its abolition was subsequently 
modified to some extent, and Mr. Brown was allowed to continue in 
office for some seven years. The Governor-General had expressed his 
sense of “the highly meritorious and useful services rendered to the 
College by the present Provost and Vice-Provost, Mr. Brown and Mr. 
Buchanan.” Eventually, however, these offices were terminated, though 
Mr. Brown, from a strong conviction of the value of the College to the 
welfare of India, both from a moral] and material point of view, offered 
to continue his services without a salary ; an offer which drew from Sir 
George Barlow, the acting Governor, an expression of his deep sense of 
“the philanthropy and disinterestedness”’ which dictated the offer. 
The whole circumstances have been related in Dr. Buchanan’s book 
entitled The College of Fort William in Bengal. And so an institution 
founded in a spirit of far-seeing statesmanship by one of India’s greatest 
Governors, and which had already proved of the greatest utility, came 
to an untimely end. I have in my possession a book printed at Calcutta 
in the year 1802. It contains a series of essays by the students of the 
College, on its first anniversary, and certain theses and disputations in 
various Oriental languages. Among the students appear the names of 
several who were afterwards distinguished among the administrators 
of India, Messrs. Butterworth-Bayley, Hodgson, Elliott, Martin, Met- 
calfe. The book contains also an account of the proceedings on the 
specch-day, when prizes from fifteen hundred to five hundred rupees and 
medals were distributed by the Provost, and an address was delivered 
by Mr. George Hilaro Barlow in the absence of Lord Wellesiey, 
whose presence, he said, had been demanded “in a distant quarter of 
the British Empire in India.” The subjects of some of the essays were: 
“The advantages of an academical institution in India,” ‘ ‘The best 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the manners and customs of the 
natives of India,” and “ On the character and capacity of the natives 





of Hindoostan.” The conduct of the Court of Directors in this matter 
seems to have savoured more of the spirit of a joint stock trading com. 
pany, which makes the interest of the shareholders its prime concern, 
than of the virtual rulers of a vast territory. They seem te have for. 
gotten that their Civil Servants were no longer (to use Lord Wellesley’s 
ironical description) “ the agents of a commercial concern.” We could 
hardly, however, have expected them to “ think Imperially.” And it 
must be borne in mind that communication with India, backwards and 
forwards, was then an affair of more than six months instead of, as now, 
little more than as many hours. But it is a good thing for India pe 
the Empire that the Charter of the East India Company has not been 
renewed.—I am, Sir, &c., G. J. CowLEy-Brown, 
6 Learmonth Grove, Edinburgh 





TERMS OF PEACE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SrEcTATOR.”’) 
Smr,—Tho fact that other contributors are making suggestions as to 
your terms of peace emboldens me to make a further one. This war 
has been a war of munitions, and Germany's enormous preparation in 
that respect was one of her chief advantages. Why not make use of the 
necessity for such preparation to prevent another war? Why not not 
only strip Germany of her Navy, but also destroy her dockyards and 
munition plants of every description, and further take measures to 
prevent her ever establishing any more of them? The thing can surely 
be done. All that would be necessary would be an agreement among 
the present Allies to co-operate in preventing any such establishment 
and the maintenance of a sufficient force for that purpose, with a clear 
understanding that it would be used at once if occasion arose, without 
any remonstrance or discussion. There does not seem much requirement 
of any other naval or military power, for surely the possibility of future 
quarrels among the Allies themselves is too remote to be considered, 
Let Germany after the war be as prosperous as she can. The more 
she prospers the quicker she can pay her indemnities. If need be, im- 
pound her Customs duties for that purpose. But a Germany without 
ship of war or a gun, big or little, or a shell would be merely a toothless 
tiger.—I am, Sir, &c., CaNADIENSIS, 
Halifax, N.S., August 26th. 





CHARING CROSS BRIDGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In three essentially excellent paragraphs in the “ News of the 
Week” of September 2nd you speak of the Charing Cross Bridge, 
You anticipate criticism, and accepting the courteous opening, may I 
venture to suggest that you perhaps err in at least two points, one 
of commission, the other of omission? That the bridge should be 
monumental and Imperial in being, all except the Little Englander will 
agree; also, and here you touch the true note, in insisting that the 
statuary embellishment of the bridge should not be by portrait or 
individual figures, but by types; embodying the various branches of ser- 
vice and war-work, of the very soul and spirit of the people and Empire. 
In all past great periods of sustained national sacrifice and exaltation, 
great art co-ordinated and formulated, naturally and in the vernacular, 
the national culture and achievement. Consequently the architecture 
of any great spiritual age as expressed by its monuments, if it be true to 
itself, must be neither pretentiously archaeological nor pedantically 
archaic ; both affectations being alike retrograde and decadent, and 
neither vibrating with the spirit of an imaginative age. Art must ever 
be and express the living spirit of a living age. Whether the national 
spirit is to-day best and most directly expressed by architectural or 
engineering achievement may be an arguable point; but in the times 
of the giants of art these two were as onc. It matters little by what 
name we call a thing ; what is essential is that it be itself great. May! 
suggest that your first, may I say error of commission, is embodied in 
the pronouncement that “ where the bridge leaves the shore should 
stand triumphal arches” ? On very many mediacval bridges there are, 
or were, fortified gateways with arches. These, for purposes of defence, 
were placed ‘‘ where the bridge leaves the shore” ; and, because these 
mediaeval bridges were very narrow, the height and mass of the gateway 
did not greatly detract from the bridge's apparent length. The new 
Charing Cross Bridge will, however, and of necessity, be a very wide 
and flat bridge ; consequently the erection of great monumental arches 
at either end will detract calamitously from its apparent length, and 
morcover dominate unduly the whole monument. The true place for 
such triumphal arches is not on the actual bridge itself, but following 
the axial line of the bridge, on the outer side of its great approach 
courts, which might be something suggesting at least in plan, if im 
modified form, the Piazza di S. Pietro of Rome. One assumes that there 
will be an open space at either approach, and at the entrance to these, 
and on the axial line of the bridge, is surcly to be found the site for the 
proposed triumphal arches. These great courts, cach dedicated re- 
spectively to the Navy and Army, would also be, for many obvious 98 
well as aesthetic reasons, the place for the typical statuary and inscribed 
panels, each with its appropriate architectural background, rather than, 
as you suggest, on the parapet of the bridge itself; where, showing 
directly against the sky, the statuary could neither be fittingly seem 
nor yet readily have a suitable statuary background. Such a court 
at either end of the bridge, with its great archway axially not only with 
the bridge, but also if possible with its main artery of traffic, would 
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also permit of the statuary following the architectural line of the court, 
and so becoming an integral and fitting part of its general design. More- 
over, cach court would then be a visible and real part and continuation 
of the bridge, and so not only add to its roadway length, but also to its 
architectural importance and monumental dignity. To punctuate and 
emphasize the beginning of the bridge proper, its shore terminals might 
be embellished with appropriate war obelisks. 

The dominating line of a bridge is the horizontal, and not the vertical ; 
and a series of aggressive points upon a dominating horizontal line 
detracts inevitably from its restfulness and dignity. One has only to 
recall Bernini’s statues on the bridge of S. Angelo to see how very un- 
desirable a series of statues on the parapet of a bridge can be, and in 
Roman architecture it marked its utter decadence. Of course, in any 
old city with fixed and dominating lines of traffic, the plan, design, and 
actual position of the triumphal arches, as of the whole bridge 
approaches, must be studied in detail; but no great or insuperable 
difficulty need arise, if only the scheme be treated in an Imperial, 
and not in a parochial, spirit. 

Again, Sir, the question of the number of arches is purely one of 
relative scale and design; and to make the centre arch of any con- 
siderably greater span and height than the others would be surely an 
aesthetic mistake, and introduce gratuitously unnecessary difficulties 
by materially altering the dominating curve of the arch, both in its 

ing and crown. 

Westminster is the great individual temple of the nation. Why should 
not the bridge bearing the name of Queen Eleanor’s cross be the great 
monument of the Empire ? May I recall the spirit in which the rulers 
of Florence approached the building of their Cathedral? ‘The Floren- 
tine Republic, soaring above the conception of the most competent 
judges, desires that an edifice should be constructed, so magnificent in its 
height and beauty that it shall surpass everything of the kind produced 
in the time of their greatest power by the Greeks and Romans.” 
Florence was then entering upon the most brilliant period of her career. 
Is the British Empire to-day less great than was the Florentine Republic, 
or her rulers less noble ? What is to be the progeny of the awful travail 
of to-day ? Is art to be the only thing that is not to rise in the majesty 
of Empire, and the glory of her sons ; and is she to fail because of herself, 
or because of parsimony or the lack of the Imperial spirit in her rulers ? 
These are questions to be fitly asked and answered. 

Your suggestion, Sir, of triumphal arches, statues, and inscribed 
panels, dedicated not to individuals but to types, breathes true demo- 
cratic Imperialism. It is the whole Empire that is winning this war ; 
a war which is, above all, a soldiers’ continuing battle. Among these 
you mention, I think, eleven types of the serving man ; and therein lies 
what may be the point of your omission; else why, in the name of fair- 
ness and good fecling, leave out the Army Service Corps? A great 
general once said that an army moves on its stomach. Well, the Army 
Service Corps is that stomach, and of it the Motor Transport Section, at 
least, shares to the full the danger and the glory of all the other service 
units, True, it gets all the abuse that is going, but why carry that spirit 
into monumental art? And however small its relative share and sphere 
may have been in the wars of the past, in the war of to-day it has come 
into its own, and will indubitably be raised to rank with the other 
“Royal” branches of the service ; perhaps even before the termination 
of the war.—I am, Sir, &c., James A. Morris, 

Wellington Chambers, Ayr, N.B. 

[We agree as to the entrances to the approach courts being the proper 
places for the triumphal arches. We apologize to the Army Service 
Corps, as gallant a corps as any in the Army, for forgetting them, and 
we must make a similar apology to the airmen.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE IRISH REBELLION AND RELIEF. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sm,—In order to substantiate the general remarks made by “ Ulster- 
woman ”’ on the subject of relief for sufferers through the Irish Rebellion, 
may I say that the Jrish Times on August 28th publishes a Report of the 
Dublin Mansion House Committce of the Prince of Wales’s National 
Relief Fund, and states that £11,513 had already been dispensed out 
of this public fund? “ Of this £3,500 was dispensed in cash relief and 
£6,376 in relief employment to those who had lost their employment 
owing to recent fires or whose breadwinners were wounded or killed in 
the streets during the Rebellion.” The Report does not state whether 
the killed and wounded were rebels or loyal citizens. I mention this 
fund particularly in this connexion as it is a purely Brilish fund. There 
were many other funds which were dispensed in answer to appeals and 
subscribed to by Irish people only. This bears out “ Ulsterwoman’s ” 
contention that no appeals to outside States were necessary. Your 
readers may be interested to know that the new War Charities Regis- 
tration Act does not apply to Ireland. It is only what one might 
expect.—I am, Sir, &c., ScRUTATOR, 





NEW ZEALAND AND THE DARDANELLES INQUIRY. 
{To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

8mr,—It should be clearly understood that there has been no movement 

in New Zealand for an inquiry into the Dardanelles campaign. No such 

demand has been made in Press or Parliament. The writer, in conversa- 

tion with many people about the war, has never heard an inquiry advo- 

cated. Leading newspapers in the Dominion have strongly condemned 





the agitation for an inquiry. The Christchurch Press, after the Com- 
mission had been announced, said :— 

“ While we are awaiting some further iculars we ma) 
strong cantina have icieoneen than i em me 
very plainly, and which we know is shared by the people of this country — 
that the holding of such an inquiry at this timo is such a questionable 
proceeding that New Zealand - have nothing whatever to do with 
it, directly or indirectly.” 

About the same time the Lyttelton Times said :— 

“ Perhaps the conduct of the campaign was faulty, and the losse 

sustained may have been ennesemnsliy beory. But we Teel very semnaie 
that this is no time to hold inquiries of the kind the Government has 
sanctioned for the nee of stemming the mischievous clamour of- 
newspapers and politicians.” 
The Auckland Star quoted with warm approval a passage from Land 
and Water, from an article by Mr. Nocl Ross, a New Zealand journalist’ 
who had served at Gallipoli. Referring to our losses there, Mr. Ross 
wrote :— 

“ That sacrifice was made willingly and without regret, and yet in the; 
Heart of the Empire we hear loud voices demanding satisfaction, asking 
for inquiries. *‘ Whose plan was this ?’ they shriek. ‘ Who sent these 
men to their deaths ?’ We can answer them, New Zealand sent them, 
and she is well content, looking back, to know that they died with their 
work well done. To all such clamourers we would say, ‘ Let our dead 
lic in peace. If you want inquiries, if someone must be pilloried, then 
wait tall the war is over. Only, don’t ask us to go a-muck-raking with 
you. 

As a lover of poetry, Mr. Asquith is doubtless familiar with the lines :— 
“Peace, peace! We wrong the noble dead 
To vex their solemn slumber so.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

Auckland, New Zealand, August 4th. 

[We greatly admire the spirit of New Zealand, which we understand 
is fully shared by Australia. It is just what one would have expected 
from nations so gallant and so loyal. For us, however, it is different. 
We are bound to inquire whcther we prepared as we ought to have 
prepared for so great an adventure. That is the way to prevent 
similar blundering (if blundering there was) in the future.—Eb. 
Spectator.} 


Avan E, Muieay, 





EXCLUSION. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SrecTaTor.”] 
Sir,—I had no intention of troubling you and your readers any further. 
I trust, however, you will permit me to ask Mr. Barnes-Austin what justi- 
fication he has for saying I “* seem to hold that Nonconformists are outside 
and debarred from the Communion of Christ.” My Nonconformist 
friends in Nottingham know quite well that I should never say anything 
of the kind. In my letters I said nothing whatever cither of Noncon- 
formists or the Communion of Christ. All I maintained was that Jews 
and other avowedly non-Christian people are not members of the Church 
of England. In this view I gathered that you, Sir, would concur, and 1 
cannot imagine that Mr. Barnes-Austin would dispute it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. Mary's Vicarage, Nottingham. T. Fievp, 





THE SAVIOUR ON EXCLUSION, 
[To THE Epitor OF THR “ SrecTaTor.”’} 
Sir,—I have read with interest your footnote to a letter which appears 
in your issue of September 9th under the heading “ The Saviour on 
Exclusion.” There is no doubt that the law as stated by you is abso- 
lutely correct that the ministers and priests of the Church of England as 
by law established can only exclude adult parishioners from the Sacra- 
ments on the ground of “‘ open and notorious evil living.” The articles 
which appeared in the Spectator a year or two ago from a legal con- 
tributor made that quite clear. Indeed, you understate your case, for 


| even “ open and notorious evil living "’ is not sufficient for exclusion, for 


there is the additional condition “ so that the congregation be thereby, 
offended.” The intention of the law is clear that the minister or priest 
shall under no pretext of infidelity, agnosticism, Unitarianism, or lack of 
baptism, &c., have the power of repelling any adult parishioner from the 
Sacraments. While the intention of the law is clear, the reason for it 
appears to me to be equally obvious. The members and priests of the 
Church of Rome have the power of refusing the Sacraments to their 
parishioners, This power was, and perhaps is still, used for political! 
purposes, and this is what it was desired to prevent in the Church of 
England. The Church of England does not complain of this law, for she 
throws the responsibility of taking the Sacrament unworthily on the 
individual pariehioner, “ being so divine and comfortable a thing to them 
who receive it worthily and so dangerous to them that will presumo) 
to receive it unworthily.”’ There is also the admonition “ First to! 
examine your lives and conversations by the rule of God's command-) 
ments.” I ask whether it is possible to exclude from this self-examination 
the question whether we have been baptized, or if baptized, whether we’ 
have “ renewed the solemn promise and vow that was made in our name 
at our Baptism” as required in the Order of Confirmation. Tho 
Church of England is clear that it regards these things as essential to the 
participating worthily of the Sacrament. The question then arises : Aro 
we members of the Church of England if we regard them as unessential *% 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. A. 
[Our correspondent writes with great liberality of view as well as 





with knowledge and insight, but is he not in his last question tending 
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to- create an abstract, unreal Church—not the Church “as by law 
established” 2 Note also that the Bishops at the Westminster Con- 
ferenco afier the Restoration practically admitted that they did not 
want to exclude grown-up unconfirmed persons, but only to prevent 
young children being brought to Communion aiter the Roman practice. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE PROPOSED CHURCH COUNCIL. 
(To THe EpriToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—Lord Hugh Cecil will find, I believe, that an Act of Parliament 
would be necessary to enable Church legislation to proceed by means of 
“ schemes,” like those of the Charity Commissioners, for instance, to 
which Parliamentary sanction is given by mere lapse of time. But, 
however that may be, “ schemes” or “ orders” which have to be laid 
en the table of the House for a specified period are what is called 
“exempted business”; that is, business to which the Standing Order 
by which opposed busincss cannot be taken after eleven o'clock docs not 
apply. They aro considered, if at all,.only after the usual hour for the 
adjournment of the House ; a time, indefinitely long, at which the House 
is never at its best, and at which debates cannot be effcctively reported 
by the newspapers.-—I am, Sir, &c., ’ A. A. B. 


THE TRUE ECCLESIA. 
{To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
&in,-—It is a great comfort to many of us to know that the Spectator ia 
there at home, always ready to take up arms against all narrowness 
of view and outlook, and to encourage the breadth of heart and sympathy 
that characterizes the narrow way. Surely it is the day for opening the 
elosed doors and for throwing off the narrowing vestments of cold 
formality. Surely it is the day for the priests and prophets of the nation 
to realize the full meaning of the much-wronged word éxx\yoia, and 
to understand that the “ outcalling” of the Lord is a nation and not 
acult; and further, that the true minister is he who serves the Church 
and not he who rules it. It is by no means the fact that the singers of 
the grand Te Deum are they that most acknowledge Him to be Lord in 
heart. When our choirs sing the Benedictus with understanding, and 
the scales have fallen from the eyes of the congregation, the aisles will 
ring as they never rang before. Our Church service contains the secret, 
and surely it is up to the priests and prophets of the people to read it and 
to make it known.—-I am, Sir, &c., a LL. 
In the Field. baal 











“THE ADVENTURE OF DEATH.” 
{To Tux Epiror oF THE “ SrECTATOR.”’} 
S1r,--Most people who are able to think at all will probably agree 
with your correspondent “C. §,” in thinking that for any one person 
to be obliged to look forward to an eternal existence in this world, 
constituted as it now is, and as being himself the sole survivor of all 
whom he had ever known or loved, would be to him a veritable night- 
mare. And again, most people would probably agree with “C. 8S.” 
ig thinking that for all men to be doomed to live on together through 
an eternal existence of ever-increasing boredom with the same old 
people, of stereotyped characteristics, and futile performances, even 
when relieved by perpetually recurring quarrels, and jealousics, and 
hatreds, might well result in their all becoming ravening maniacs 
beforo many centuries had passed. But when we come to the con- 
eluding paragraph of this letter many religious people would, I am 
sure, be ready to say: “ There is occasion here for some serious ques- 
tioning and difference of opinion.”” They would say: “ Our religion 
provides for us, not only the thought of an eternal existence in other 
spheres and tho further thought of our own embryonic incapacity for 
apprehending things spiritually remote, but something much more 
important than cither of these thoughts or than both of them together. 
It provides for us the actual experience here upon earth, and in the 
course of this life, of something essentially different from the life of 
an ever-increasing boredom, even when relieved by constantly recurring 
quarrels. It provides for us a life abounding in things that are truc, 
honest, just, pure, lovely, of good report, virtuous, and worthy of 
praise. Of this life wo ourselves have had personal and intimate 
experience, some of us for many years. We have had knowledge 
of it in constant and close fellowship with many persons of all sorts 
and conditions. We have what we believe to be satisfactory evidence 
of the uninterrupted continuance of it for the last nineteen hundred 
years, We have evidence of the very slow but very sure progress of 
it in the past. In view of what is happening at the present time in 
the world, we believe that it is influencing the characters and deter- 
mining the conduct of the nations more definitely and effectually than 
ever before. It is to an eternal existence under the conditions of 
this life that we are looking forward, with awe indeed, but at the 
same time with a reasonable hope and a wholesome joy.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. O. D. 
(Cf. Crabbe’s inspired lines in his poem on the vanity of human 
aspirations—unless they are regarded as part of man’s effort to “ make 
his soul,” to render it worthy of the new life beyond the grave. We 
quote the final verse in which the poct shows why it is worth while to 
keep the strait path :— 
“Yor, all that’s gained of all that’s good, 
When time shall his weak frame destroy 
(Their use then rightly understood) 
Shall man, in happier state, enjoy. 


Oh! argument for truth divine, 
For study’s.cares, for virtue’s strife ; 
To know the enjoyment will be thine, 
In that: renewed, that endless life!” 


—Epb. Spectator.] 





PREOCCUPATION AND SHELLS, 

[To THe Ep:TroRk oy THE “ SPECTATOR.”'] 
Siz,—All men fear. The difference between men’s attitude in danger 
arises either from prooccupation or “soberness"’—i.e., discipline of 
the imagination. I will speak for myself, because I know myself well, 
or at least better than I know my neighbour. Hore are three instances 
of preoccupation. 
One day I was holding an open-air service in a much-shelled area, 
I would not have risked the assembling of men together on my own 
responsibility. The necessity was laid upon mo suddenly. I wag 
entirely preoccupied, first by the “ exigencies” (if I may be permitted 
the word) of the service, and next by the possibility of an interruption 
through rain. I did not think once of the sinister whistle of an “ enemy 
production.” The officers and men, on the other hand, may havo beon 
distracted all the time by that thought. If so, they gavo no sign. They 
wero able to discipline their imaginations. Their self-control was perfect, 
I had no need of self-control because I was preoccupied. Another 
instance. On Saturday night a servant ran raving through our ravine, 
saying that some men were badly burned. There proved to be four of 
them. One had been rescued from a burning pit of cordite. He was 
the worst. I helped the M.O. to bandage somo of them. We worked 
from 12 midnight till about 3 o’clock in the morning. We had threo of 
the men on stretchers, ready to be taken away. I was stooping over 
the worst of the three—a boy of seventeen—who kept on saying: “| 
should like to shake the hand of the bloke as saved mo.” The Boche 
suddenly became busy. A shoil burst frightfully close to us. I re. 
member thinking: What a shame! We have spont three hours 
bandaging these lads, and now they are all going to bo knocked out, 
Impossible! It would be too absurd a waste. That was the pre- 
occupation of the workman, almost of the artist. I had put in a certain 
amount of work, and I hated to see that work go for nothing. 1 wonder 
whether I felt any tenderness just then for the soul of the boy. I do 
now. He died two days after. Strange, how the ludicrous and the 
tragic become intermingled! I mention it, because the preoccupation 
of the ludicrous may help to relieve the situation. The night before 
the burning, one of our gunners had both legs shot away. Tho M.O, 
went off towards the battery. He met a section sergeant looking for 
his own stretcher-bearers. If you could see our ground—horriblo, 
tortured earth it is—you would understand how this could happen. 
The sergeant was making inquiries. He hailed a Frenchman. “ Hallo!" 
he said, “ have you seen an English camerade as isblessé?”’ You may 
imagine what sort of a job it was with the gunner when we got him. 
Twice the doctor and I returned to our dug-out to consult about morphia, 
He was kind enough to ask my advice on a moral problem. We were 
both very anxious, Perhaps I was the more personally anxious as I 
knew the gunner, had seen him almost daily through weeks of moat 
strenuous action. He died too. No one, perhaps, could have desired 
him to live, as he was fearfully wounded in many parts of his head and 
body in addition to the loss of his legs. And yet (is it inhuman ?) I had 
that ludicrous sentence of the sergeant drumming in my head all the 
time: “ Have you seen an English camerade as is blessé?” I don't 
know whether I laughed. Perhaps I did. At any rate, I thought no 
more of crumps, though many fell in the valley beyond us. Of course, 
the chief, the unfailing preoccupation is that of gentleness, “ the heart 
which bleeds afresh for each soul.” I wonder if the writer who spoke 
of the “ awful price” of it realized how much there is to compensate for 
this “awful price.” It is only in war, in the sudden destruction that 
comes upon men unawares, that one begins to know for oneself how 
“love casteth out fear.” To spcak frankly and without any falss 
modesty, I am one of the most timid and unadventurous persons who 
ever volunteered for service as a Chaplain to the Forces, And yet even 
I have run risks without the slightest tremor of fear, because I was 
thinking of men I like, and sometimes of their womenfolk at home, 
watching and waiting and hoping, and praying and looking often at & 
portrait of a man in khaki whom they haven't seen for months. The 
dear, dear women are expecting to see him. And when I fear they never 
will see him again in this life, my heart is too full for any other foars.— 
I am, Sir, &c., C.F, 





THE PEACE OF PRAGUE. 
(To THE Epiton oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Now that Rumania has joinod the Allies, and Greece is on the 
point of doing so, only one country remains neutral of all those neigh- 
bours of the four Central Powers who have suffered loss of territory 
through them, or who have had to eee men of their own raco and 
nationality under alien rule. It is a little more than a coincidence that 


| a few days ago the Peace of Prague celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, 


the Peace that made Austria a humble follower of Bismarck and Hungary 
a Prussia of the Near East. And to the Danes in North Sleswick it 
granted the famous “ Paragraph Five,” inserted at the suggestion of the 
Emperor Napoleon. Only a scrap of paper, a pledge never meant to be 








carried out by Prussia, but cancelled at the first opportunity, But the 
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ph is still the sheet-anchor of the Danes of North Sleswick, while 
hoping against hope through fifty-two years of alion oppressive rule. “The 
population of the northern districts of Sleswick has to be handed over to 
Denmark when it signifies the wish of being united with Denmark by 
means of an unfettered vote.” As a Danish historian, himeelf an oxile 
from Sleswick, once wrote: “ We cannot cease hoping that the unhappy 
fate of Danish Sleswick may bo mitigated at some future date.’’—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. R. Paior. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 





“BURY OR BURN.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpucraToR,”} 
Oh ye trippers! I bosecch, 
On the moor or on the beach, 
Let the relics of your meal, 
Paper, tins, or orange peel, 
Bottles you require no more, 
And which desecrate the shore, 
All be buried out of sight, 
Never moro to see the light—~ 
How I wish it was a rule 
Children all should learn at school, 
Tn the Highlands, Wales or Kerry, 
“ Rubbish you must burn or bury.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., L G. 





{To THE EpiTon oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

§iz,—It seems to me that this discussion which you have so usefully 
initiated might profitably be considered from the townsman’s point of 
view. The habit is the samo, whether in town or country, and is equally 
disgusting. But in the town it is more dangerous to life and property. 
People who know anything about horses realize the extreme danger of 
flying paper. It happens that my property has suffered from the 
wholesale destruction of my railings through an accident to a cart drawn 
on to my doorstep by a frightened horse. In this respect the residential 
parts of the locality of London where I live are in a disgraceful and 
dangerous condition, and one gets but little support from local authority, 
who plead shortage of labour due to the war. But the fault lies very 
often with their own servants, whose uncovered dustcarts disseminate 
paper broadcast on a windy day. Small shops and newspaper stands are 
heavily guilty. Nobody checks them. I was recently in Paris, which 
also suffers from war shortage of labour. Depositing paper in French 
streets will result in such a series of costly visitations as will effectually 
preclude any person from so depositing, to the danger of the public, 
either from inadvertence or for fun. Why should careless people be 
allowed to run amok in London ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

48 Draycott Place, S.W. U.ick pE Buras, 





THE UNITED WORKERS. 

[To tue Eprror or THE “ Sprcraton.”] 
Sm,—At the National Economy Exhibition recently held several 
interesting lectures and addresses were delivered on economic and 
financial questions. These addresses have now been printed, and 
can be obtained at the price of 2d. each by application to the Hon, 
Secretary, United Workers, 175 Piccadilly, W. The titles of the 
addresses are as follows :-— 


“Saving and Silver Bullets,” by Mr. Hartley Withers (Treasury), 

“Goods and Services,” by Mr. B. P. Blackett, C.B. (Treasury). 

“Importance of Increased Production,” by Mr. W. L. Hichens (Chairman of 
Cammeil, Laird, and Co,, Ltd.). 

“War Savings Associations,” by Mr. R. M. Kindersley (Chairman of National 
War Savings Comittee). 

“Our Foreign Debts,” by the Hon. R. H. Brand, C.M.G. 

“Saving from the Provincial Point of View,"’ by Mr. l’erey Corkhill. 

“ Production to Win the War,” by Mr. Drysdale Woodcock. 

“ Vision (War Savings, Present and Future),”” by Mc. William Schooling (National 
War Savings Committee). 

“Our Financial Resources,” by Sir George Paish (the Statist). 

“The Division of the Product of Industry,” by Sir Hugh Bell, Bart. 

“Permanent Thrift or Perpetual Waste,” by the Rt. Hon. Lord Suraner, 

“The Foundations of National Kuergy,” by Mr. A. E. Zimmern. 

“Objections to Saving,” by Mr. Theodore Chambers (National War Savings 
Committee). 

“The Motive and the Appeal to Save,” by Mr. T. L. Gilmour (National War 
Savings Comunittee). 


Tn view of the paramount and increasing importance of these subjects 
I commend these addresses to the public.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Unirep WorxkER. 





WATER-DIVINING AT SUVLA BAY, 
{To THe Epiror or Tax “ SpectaTor.”) 
Sm,—Will you permit an old reader and admirer of the Spectator to 
express a little regret that you should have given such prominence to 
the Suvla Bay water-divining story? The superstition regarding water- 
divining dies very hard, and I am afraid the prestige of notice in 
your columns will do much to revivify it. If all the statements made 
in the Egyptian Gazelle regarding the occurrence of which Sapper 
Stephen Kelly was the hero were accurate, which may not be the case, 
they are a long way from proving the possession by him of any occult 
powers, although he doubtless has, as many so-called “ diviners” have, 
@ perfectly honest belief in them himself. Any one interested in this 
subject should read Sir E. Ray Lankester’s chapter upon the divining-rod 
in Diversions of a Naturalist. Therein will be found a most lucid account 
of what is known of this very curious superstition. Its explanation has 





superstition is that to the nature of the mind of all men it is consonant 

for the affirmative or active to affect more than the negative or privative ; 

so that a few times hitting or presence countervails oft-times failing or 

absence.”"—I am, Sir, &c., W. Vacx Granmam, 
Athenaeum Club, S.W. 





NATIONAL ECONOMY EXHIBITIONS, 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—The remarkable success of the National Economy Exhibition, 
which took place at Prince's Skating Club in June and July last, suggested 
to us at once the desirability of keeping the Organizing Committee in 
being and repeating the Exhibition, As it also happened that I was 
receiving requests for the “loan” of the Exhibition from all over tho 
country, our decision to proceed with the work seemed to accord very 
well with a widespread wish. We have, so far, arranged to hold Exhibi- 
tions at People’s Palace, Stepney, and at Liverpool and Manchester. 
The first of them will be opened on Monday next. The Stepney Exhibi- 
tion is partly an answer to the criticisms that its predecessor was held at 
the wrong end of London. It is true that specially conducted parties 
came from all parts to see the Knightsbridge exhibits, but I am satisfied 
that, in transferring them to East London, we shall bring them more 
conspicuously to the notice of those who can derive most benefit from 
them. We have been told that it shows a want of humanity to enjoin 
economy upon people who, for the first time in their lives, can now 
afford to possess themselves of the little comforts that make life worth 
while, Whatever the merits of this argument may be, however, it 
surely need not deter us from showing people how to spend their money 
so as to get its maximum value and do the minimum of injury to the 
freight, exchange, and labour markets. But, in point of fact, it is to be 
doubted whether the innocent small comforts referred to are really 
comforts at all. In many houscholds, where the breadwinner has 
benefited by general rise in wages, the breadwinner’s wife is receiving 
little or nothing of the increase to help her against the heavily increased 
prices of food, the extra moncy being frittered in such directions as 
amusements, which the family do not share at all. Besides the numerous 
demonstrations of household thrift—cooking, cleaning, renovations, 
and the like—we have, therefore, decided upon a programme specially 
designed to attract men both to the exhibits and the addresses, The 
economic course of certain popular imported commodities will be 
shown and explained, from production, through the various stages of 
transport and distribution, to consumption. By this and similar means 
it is hoped to acquaint the man in the street with the far-reaching 
consequences of his action when he makes a casual purchase. We are 
powerless to do more than enlighten our visitors, but as most of tho 
nation’s troubles are duc mainly to want of enlightenment, these 
demonstrations are of great importance, and your readers, if they will, 
can help our work by making the Exhibition known to all whom they 
can influence.—I am, Sir, &c., C. J. Stewart, Public Trustee. 
Public Trustee Office, Kingsway, W.C. 





CAGLIOSTRO ON “PLAYING THE GAME.” 
{To tHe Eprron or tus “ SPEcTATOR.”’) 
Sim,—It is possible that Cagliostro know that Roger of Wendover, in his 
account of the naval action in 1217 between the Cinque Ports Fleet 
under Hubert de Burgh and the French Flect, mentions that the English, 
finding the wind favourable, threw quick-lime into the air, which was 
blown into the eyes of the French and blinded them (see Holinshed s 
Chronicles, III. 347).—I am, Sir, &c., Marinero. 





A DOG STORY. 
{To THE LpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In these days your paper may have no room for a dog story, 
but I will venture to send you the following. On July 29th a lady was 
travelling from London to the North of Scotland, and after the train 
left St. Pancras, a beautiful West Highland terrier came into the com- 
partment, and made friends with her as ifat home. The poor little 
thing jumped up beside her, nestling his head under her arm, but with a 
sad look as if lost and lonely, and asking for kindness. No owner could 
be found on the train by the guard, so at Hawick the lady telegraphed 
to the address on the collar, saying the dog would be returned to London 
by the midnight express, and had becn cared for. He arrived safely, 
but the mystery remains of how he found out, and knew, the Scottish 
express.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Fox, 
Shute Leigh, Wellington, Somerset. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR COMBATING VENEREAL 
DISEASES, 
{To Taz Eprror oF THR “ SrectaToR.”’) 


Sim,—As some misunderstanding seems to have arisen in regard to the 
attitude of the National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases 
towards the question of compulsory notification of venereal disease, we 
desire to point out that we are determined to adhere strictly to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission, That body carefully con- 
sidered this question and arrived at the conclusion that notification at 
the present time was impracticable and might be detrimental to the 
operation of the measures it advocated, A great mass of evidence was 
taken, and the balance was strongly opposed to compulsory methods of 
this nature. The Commissioners, however, recognized that, when 
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treatment had been provided, “ the question of notification should then 
be further coneidens” They added that, when these conditions have 
been fulfilled, it is “possible that . . . notification in some form will be 
” We are convinced that this view is sound, and the National 
Council will, therefore, lend no support to any proposals having for 
their object the establishment of compulsory notification—proposals 
which would necessarily lead to controversy at a time when unanimity 
of effort is essential.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Senses President. 
HOMAS BARLOW -” , 
Hupsrt M. Sovrawanx | Vice-Presidents. 
Kingsway House, Kingsway, W.C. 





CHELSEA WAR REFUGEES’ FUND. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 


8rr,—Once again we hope that you will find space to insert a special 
appeal! for gifts of clothes to the Clothing Depot for the Chelsea Belgian 
Refugees, which was organized at the beginning of the war by Mies 
St. John Partridge, and which, since then, has supplied clothing not 
only to soveral thousands of Belgian refugees in Chelsea, but has sent 
a large number of garments to Belgians in Holland and elsewhere. A 
large number of our refugees have become self-supporting, but their 
places are continually filled by refugees who have been unable as yet to 
find employment, and who come to us with the hope that we may 
enable them to do so, ‘There are many others also—mothers of families, 
or old people, or invalids—who cannot work, and who will need our help 
until tho end of the war. Our supplies of clothing are very short, and 
we shall be very grateful if your readers will once again come to the 
rescue and help us by sending every sort of clothing for men, women, and 
children, including cots and shoes, overcoats, underclothing, &c. Our 
depot has been practically self-supporting, partly owing to periodical 
jumble sales, the success of which was entirely due to splendid gifts of 
various kinds, to the loan of houses and shops, and partly to the devoted 
work of our voluntary helpers and of gifts of clothes sent to us by well- 
wishers, Goods should be sent to 8 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 8.W.—I 
am, dir, &c., KatuHarinE Lytrevton, Chairman, 








NOTICE.-—-When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writcr’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
tmportance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


—= 
JONATHAN, MY BROTHER JONATHAN. 
Bai.oo, Boulogne and Blighty, that’s what ’e sez to me, 
A-smiling from ’is stretcher as cooshy as c’d be 
A fay stuck in ’is napper an’ a twinkle in ‘is eye, 
An’ ‘is poor smashed ‘ead all bandaged up, a-starin’ at the sky. 


"E knew ‘is number ’ad gone up, but Bill was always game, 

For mud and blood an’ night-fatigue ’e’d stuck ’em all the same. 

An’ so ’e went off smilin’ an’ lef? me :—but I knowed 

That my ‘cart went in ‘is stretcher, down the Plugstreet-Menin Road. 


They sewed ‘im in ’is blanket that very day an’ all, 

An’ buried ’im by the dressing-shed as dusk began to fall. 
The Padre said a prayer or two, but me I couldn't pray, 
But I swore I'd ’ave the price of ’im before I went away. 


For I’ve ‘ad pals before an’ since—an’ good enough for me, 
Good for a scrap in No Man’s Land or a back-in-billets spree, 
But such a right down pal as ’im I never yet ’ave knowed, 

Oo left me standing lonely on the Plugstrect-Menin Road. 


The Skipper wrote ’is Pa and Ma and said we missed ‘im so, 
The Skipper ain’t a bad ole bloke, but Gawd, what do ’e know ? 
I ’aven’t wrote to tell my grief, but I done what's as well :— 
[ve got three nicks on my rifle-butt for "Uns I've sent to ‘ell. 

J. H. Kyieut-ApDEIN. 








BOOKS. 
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“ POST-BELLUM” AMERICA.* 


Ir is clear that, independently of the normal and temporary ebullition 
due to the approach of a Presidential Election, American public opinion 
is being tossed to and fro on a sea of doubt. The masses may possibly 
atill think that the United States, entrenched behind the Atlantic Ocean 
as a physical, and the Monroe Doctrine as a diplomatic barrier, can 
regard the issues of the present struggle with indifference, and delude 
themselves with the belief that it will not seriously affect the future 
of American social, commercial, and political life, But thinkers and 
well-informed politicians know better. Professor Usher! holds that 


*(1) The Chalienge of the Future. By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D. London: Con- 
stable and Co. [7s. 6d. net.) (2) Germany versus Civilisation. By William 
Roseoe Thayer. Same publishers. [4s. 6d. net, 3) Medernizing the Monroe 
Doetrine. By Charies IJ, Sherriil, Same publishers, [63. net.}——(4) Japanese 
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Expansion and American Policies. By James Francis Abbott, Ph.D, London: 
Macmillan and Co, (6s, Gd, net.) 


the war “ is transforming the United States and altering every factor of 
consequence in our [the American] national frame.” Mr. Thayer? - 
dwells on “ the doom which awaits Civilisation unless Kultur is crushed,” 
and he adds: “ We Americans must not be lulled into inaction by the 
belief that this Titanic struggle does not and cannot concern us.” 
Mr. Sherrill? who was formerly United States Minister in Argentina, iy 
of opinion that an admirable opportunity now presents itself for making © 
a clean sweep of all European influence both in North and South America, 
Mr. Abbott,* who is principally concerned with the relations between 
the United States and Japan, thinks it “very doubtful” whether 
the former Power will be able to continue her traditional policy of igola- 
tion. Any one who fails to see the interest which America has in the 
present war must, indeed, be smitten with political blindness, Let 
the Allies be vanquished, and not only American institutions, but also 
American independence, will not be worth ten years’ purchase. Have 
not many of those learned Professors, who have been called, not without 
reason, “the wisest fools in Christendom,” who form the Uhlans of 
German thought, and who prepare the way for the advent of battalions 
of sturdy Pomeranian grenadiers, pronounced very definitely that the 
South American Republics must certainly be garnered into the German 
fold, and that the complete Germanization of North America is written 
in the book of fate ? 

It would be presumptuous for any dweller on this side of the Atlantio 
to proffer advice as to how the Government and people of the United 
States should act in present circumstances, but no English politician 
can fail to watch with deep interest the development of those cross. 
currents which are now rending American public opinion asunder, 
Moreover, inasmuch as by the common consent of most American 
writers the various schemes which they advance depend for their 
execution in a great measure on the policy adopted by the British 
Government and nation, he may hazard some conjectures as to how 
those schemes are likely to strike his own countrymen. The latter 
is, apparently, a point on which some misapprehension exists in 
America. 

American controversy ranges mainly round the merits and demerits 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Is it a boon or a curse to the country ? Should 
it be maintained, and even strengthened, or should it be either modified 
or abandoned altogether? This discussion necessarily leads to a 
consideration of Pan-Americanism, the parent of which the Monroe 
Doctrine was the offspring. Professor Usher and Mr. Sherrill may 
probably be taken as representing the two extremes of opinion on these 
subjects. Inasmuch as they start from diametrically opposite premisses, 
it is natural that their conclusions should differ widely. Mr. Sherrill 
begins by saying: “I believe in Pan-Americanism and its great future.” 
Professor Usher, on the other hand, derides and condemns the Pan- 
American conception. There can scarcely be a doubt as to the side in 
this controversy to which the balance of argument leans. We can 
understand Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism. They connote that 
the Germans and the Slavs respectively are alleged to be united together 
by certain common bonds, linguistic, racial, in some cases religious, 
and in others economic. But what is Pan-Americanism ? It is a mere 
meaningless expression which describes a thing that does not exist. 
No one in Europe would talk of Pan-Europeanism. Why, therefore, 
should Americans speak of Pan-Americanism ? A moment’s reflection 
will suffice to show that all the fundamental relations between North 
and South America point to mutual repulsion rather than to mutual 
attraction. It is quite conceivable that we should never have heard 
of the word if, in an unfortunate moment, a sixteenth-century German | 
Professor (Waldseemiiller) had not given to the whole of the Western 
World a misleading title borrowed from the name of Americus 
Vespuccius, 

From the starting-point that the Pan-American idea is based on a 
complete fallacy, Professor Usher naturally arrives at the conclusion 
that, if the Monroe Doctrine be not altogether abrogated, its application 
should be strictly limited to Central America and to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Outside these regions, he considers the political creation of Monroe 
“‘a most dangerous possession.” No one knows precisely what it 
means. American statesmen are “ afraid to define it, afraid to use it, 
and afraid to discard it.”’ It is not, Professor Usher thinks, the Monroe 


| Doctrine itself, but the strength of the British Fleet which has preserved 


the integrity of both North and South America, “ British naval 
supremacy has been for three centuries the basis of the relations between 
Professor Usher holds that America 
“ Tsolation, based upon 
an anachronism and an anomaly, is a living international falsehood.” 
There must be “a definite and constructive American foreign policy.” 
The “corner-stone” of that policy should be a close alliance with 
treat Britain. Simultaneously, the naval and military strength of 
the United States should be greatly increased. Incidentally it may 
be remarked, as a curious feature in the execution of this programme, 
that, at a moment when some Englishmen are disposed to extol American 
diplomatic methods, and to condemn the alleged “ secret diplomacy ” 
of the Old World, Professor Usher advocates a complete transformation 
of American methods, and pleads that the American public must be 
led to understand that “‘ secrecy is the essence of negotiation.” 

Mr. Sherrill, on the other hand, holds that American policy has 
always been “ idealistically altruistic,” and that no more convincing 
proof of its altruism can be found than in the stcadfast maintenance 
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and the extension of the Monroe Doctrine. He dwells on the fact that 
“foreign loans and credit to European nations are being floated in 
the United States as never before.” He thinks that it would be a 
“ graceful recognition” on the part of the nations of Europe of all 
that America “ is doing, and will do, for them ” if they were to abandon 
the whole of their American possessions. These possessions are not 
to be absorbed into the great American Republic. They are all alike— 
Canada, the Guianas, the Falkland Islands, British Honduras, and 
presumably all the West Indian Islands, though to these last Mr. 
Bherrill makes no specific allusion—to become independent and, in 
gome cases, confederated States. The chief sacrifices will, of course, 
fall on Great Britain, who, in return, is to receive “a share of 
the Philippines,” with the prospect of “ making some arrangements 
touching them with Japan.” The great South American Republics 
are to be drawn closer together. French Guiana is apparently to 
be consigned to Brazil. Dutch and Rritish Guiana, together with 
Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador, are to form “a splendid con- 
federation.” The Falkland Islands are to be “freed from British 
rule,” and are to fall to Argentina. Mr. Sherrill concludes by saying 
that “out of the melting-pot of the great European War blessings 
have already come.” France and Russia have been regenerated. 
British patriotism “‘has flamed up as never before in the memory 
of living men.” Should not the citizens of the United States, therefore, 
not “take thought of the Spirit of their Nation,” and contribute this 
further blessing to a stricken world—namely, that they should “ join 
the crusade for progressive Pan-Americanism ” ? 

The obstacles in the way of carrying Mr. Sherrill’s far-reaching 
programme into execution are many and formidable. Perhaps the 
most formidable is the fact that any British Ministry which entertained 
his somewhat fantastic proposals would receive short shrift at the 
hands of their countrymen. Why should we accept a white elephant 
in the shape of ‘“‘ a share of the Philippines” ? We do not in the least 
want cither a share or the whole of those islands. Why should Canada 
be moved to declare its independence at a moment when both British 
and Canadian public opinion show a strong disposition for cementing 
a closer union between the Canadian Dominion and the Mother Country ? 
Why should the minor British possessions in America have comp!ete 
independence, for which they are quite unfit, forced on them? Why 
should the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which excites Mr. Sherrill’s special 
wrath, be denounced without any adequate advantage accruing to 
Great Britain from its denunciation ? Mr. Sherrill will have to find 
better answers to these questions than are contained in his book before 
he will be able to obtain British adherence to his ambitious programme. 
But perhaps the best answer to Mr. Sherrill’s suggestions is conveyed 
in the words of his countryman, Professor Usher, who says that “ the 
traditional policy of the United States has been to insist upon privileges 
from European Powers without an apparent appreciation of the effort 
requisite to secure their concession.” 

Mr. Sherrill also appears to be under a complete delusion as to the 
views gencrally entertained by Englishmen in respect to the attitude 
adopted by the United States Government during the war. British 
public opinion has recently been very accurately described by Mr. James 
Beck. On this side of the Atlantic we amply appreciate the sympathy 
thown for us by the majority of the American people. The noble 
Address to the Allied Nations, which was signed by five hundred of 
the deepest thinkers in America, and in which it was said: ‘ Our 
judgment supports your cause, and our sympathies and our hopes 
are with you in this struggle,” can never be forgotten. Englishmen, 
indeed, have smiled at Mr. Wilson’s tactless statement about being 
“ too proud to fight,” and they have thought that the view he expressed 
that the United States had no concern in the causes and objects of 
the war reached the high-water mark of political ineptitude and 
blindness, But incidents such as these have in no way seriously 
estranged British public opinion. Unofficial America and a section 
of the American Press have saved the situation. We may have thought 
that the fact that we and our Allies are fighting the cause of America 
was possibly not sufficiently appreciated, but we were quite willing 
to accept the argument that there must be adequate local reasons which 
have dictated the broad lines of policy a dopted by the United States 
Government. Sentiment and the ties of kinship exercise on this side 
of the Atlantic a more potent influence than is perhaps sometimes 
fully understood in America. On the other hand, although any proposal 
which the United States Government might make somewhat in the 
direction of that suggested by Professor Usher, and which would tend 
to strengthen the bonds of friendship between the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, would certainly be considered with the utmost 
care and sympathy, we cannot recognize that the services which we 
have received from America during the present crisis of our national 
fate are of a nature to require from us the stupendous sacrifices which 
Mr, Sherrill demands. CROMER. 





THE BOOK OF LIMERICKS.* 


Lear did not invent the Limerick. The writer of this notice once 
came across a perfect example of the form in a miscellany published in 
the second decade of the nineteenth century, but unfortunately omitted 
to record the reference, though his memory is positive on the point. 

® The Book of Limericks. Compiled by Sir William Bull, M.P., and “ Orion” of 
the Daily Express. With Llustrations by Famous Artists. London: Daily Express 
Offices, [1s. 6d.] 








The Limerick, according to Murray, was derived “from a custom at 
convivial parties, according to which each member sang an extem- 
porized ‘ nonsense verse,’ which was followed by a chorus containing the 
words ‘ Will you come up to Limerick ?’” So when the Protestant 
Bishop of Limerick was given an Hon. D.C.L. degree at Oxford in 
the late “seventies” he was greeted by the undergraduates in the 
Sheldonian with this query. What Lear did was to adapt the form 
to a special purpose—to make it the vehicle of sheer, irresponsible, 
innocent nonsense. His Limezicks were never allusive or topical, 
except by accident, as when, for example, he foreshadowed a practice 
introduced by Mr. Gladstone in the lines: “There was an old 
man at a station Who made a promiscuous oration.” That primitive 
humour, on which Mr. Stephen Leacock discourses in his recent volume 
of essays, which delights in destruction, is occasionally illustrated in 
Lear's verses, but in the main they are genial and kindly. They are not 
consciously edifying, and would no doubt be condemned by many 
serious modern educationalists. With Lear pen and pencil went hand 
in hand. The nonsense of the text was reflected in the nonsense of the 
drawings, in which the imaginative artist reduced himself techni- 
cally to the level of a child of genius—say a Marjorie Fleming. The 
verses, again, though deliberately childish in their irresponsibility, were 
often redeemed by distinction of style and by melody, and they never 
come within a thousand miles of vulgarity. As regards form, it may 
be noted that Lear never, or hardly ever, introduced a fresh rhyme in the 
last line, and that the repetition, while it rendered the task of com- 
position easier, was often extremely effective. The later development 
of the Limerick owes little or nothing to Lear. It differs in form by 
the introduction of the fresh rhyme in the last line, and ‘in spirit it is 
poles apart. In the book before us, selected from fourteen thousand 
three hundred and sixty-one contributions sent in to a competition 
instituted by the Daily Express, while many “old favourites” find 
a place, Lear's are excluded, and his influence is observable in 
very few specimens, The writers aro all “out” to make a point 
or a pun, or to find an ingenious or far-fetched rhyme. The young lady 
of Venice who “ used hard-boiled eggs to play tennis” has a Lear-like 
opening, but degenerates into metallic cleverness in her riposte ; “‘ You 
don’t know how prolific my hen is.” The post-Lear Limerick 
at its best suffers from over-ingenuity. A great number in this col- 
lection rely upon misspelt rhymes—e.g., “‘ scremyss"’ and ‘* Wemyss,” 
““dolmondeley”” and “Cholmondeley.” The effect is undoubtedly 
amusing, as in the “young lady of Warwick Who lived in a castle 
histarwick,” and for whom “ the doctor prescribed paregarwick.” But 
it is essentially a mechanical device and appeals primarily to the eye. To 
this order belong the variations on the name “ Psyche” and the extremely 
clever legend of “the lethargic reporter Who said that hens’ names 
might be shorter,” and accordingly “wrote ‘Y & .’; but his effort 
was not A success for it baffled the sorter.” Here the fatal necessity for 
the new rhyme has weakened the stanza; for surely the sorter is not the 
official concerned. Another group of ingenious modern Limericks 
deals with jingles of which the old lady “ who took the 3.3 to Forfar” 
or the old man “ who ran for a train at 2.2” are typical specimens, 
But the vast majority ring the changes on the stock jokes of the music- 
halls—on {aggressive mothers-in-law and forward minxes, on people 
who fall down wells, or are too thin or too fat, or come to untimely but 
unlamented ends. Here is a typical instance :— 
“A clever young airman of Leith 
Tried to steer the machine with his teeth, 
He was anxious to shine, 
And a great friend of mine, 
So I spent ten-and-six on a wreath.” 
The editors expressly state that they have excluded all Limericks which 
offend by reason of their Rabelaisian tendency, and they have been as 
good as their word ; but there are a considerable number of a type of 
which the “ maid from Popocatapetl Who dropped her false teeth in the 
kettle” is a not extreme example, and when taken in large quantities 
this forced facetiousness is hard to digest. ‘The names of the authors are 
not given in any case. Perhaps it is as well to allow the perpetrators of 
such efforts as the above to remain in anonymity; but the famous 
Limerick in blank verse— 
“There was an old man of St. Bees 
Who was stung in the arm by a wasp; 
When asked, ‘ Does it hurt ?’ 
He replied, ‘ No, it doesn’t, 
But I thought all the while ‘twas a hornet’ "— 
is generally assigned to the late W. 8. Gilbert. The version hero given 
differs somewhat from that with which we are familiar. The editors 
include two or three famous University Limericks—notably that on 
“the fellow of Trinity Who raised zyz to infinity”; but they omit 
those on the boat captain of Downing and the immortal young man of 
Sid. Sussex. Their version of the student of Queen's is, we think, 
greatly inferior to the one which continues :-—- 
“ Who was fond of explosive machines. 
He once blew up a door, 
But he'll do it no more, 
For it chanced that that door was the Dean's.” 


It can hardly be urged that these academic Limericks are too parochial 
for such a collection, for the editors include a Latin translation of the 
young lady of Riga, though unfortunately the printers have played 
havoc with the text. We are glad to welcome the old Limerick on the 
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\technical deficiencies of the young lady of Rio, but was it Mendelssohn's 
‘Trio that she attempted ? There is an echo from the South African War 
iin the lay of the young belle from North Berwick who “ followed the 
iguns and distributed buns To the men who were down with enteric ” ; 
land another old favourite with a Learian flavour is the mysterious old 
‘man of Khartoum, 
“Who kept two black sheep in his room; 
*They remind me,’ he said, 
* Of two friends who are dead,’ 
But he never would tell us of whom.” 

{We are glad also to recognize another old friend in the “ strong man of 
'the Syndicate.” But these gems, few and far between, only serve to 
‘emphasize the literary deterioration and vulgarization of the Limerick 
‘brought about by journalistic competitions. 

We ought to add that the profits from the sale of the present volume, 
‘which is profusely iJlustrated with drawings by Messrs. Dudley Hardy, 
‘John Hassall, Heath Robinson, and others, will be devoted to the 
‘Daily Express Cheery Fund, which provides football and cricket 1equi- 
sites, games, mouth-organs, &c., to our soldiers and sailors. - 





THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE.* 

Mr. Betxoc has written a most fascinating book upon the battle of the 
(Marne. That dark spot in history under his touch positively glows and 
\scintillates. His lucidity, indeed, might almost be said to benumb and 
\bewilder the mind. While one is under the spell of the enchanter one is 
always saying to oneself: ‘“‘ Why do people make all this bother about 
the battle of the Marne? It is as clear as crystal.”’ It is only when one 
escapes the spell and reassumes the Englishman's invincible habit of 
muddlo-headedness that one begins to wonder whether Mr. Belloc may 
not have perhaps mistaken a mystery for'a chunk of the common- 
place. After all, could any human transaction be so obvious as this 
and yield so completely to analysis ? Finally, did the great actors in 
the great drama (for we fully admit that Mr. Belloc is dealing with one 
‘of the very greatest events in the history of the world) really know what 
they were about, or understand that they were fighting what he so 
happily calls—following the technical nomenclature of the French 
‘General Staff—a “ battle of dislocation’? ? However, even if Mr. 
‘Belloc has made things too clear, or at any rate a great deal clearer 
‘than they really were, it does not very much matter, for he has pro 
‘duced a most attractive book, which, oddly enough, even if in later 
years it should be proved wrong, must always greatly help to elucidate 
the battle of the Marne. His explanations of the influences at work 
will always provide a basis for the understanding of the wonderful 
story. He may conceivably have got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick, but it is a mighty cudgel, and nobly does he make it ring round 
ihis head. 

It would be absurd for us to attempt to retell Mr. Belloc’s tale or 
‘reanalyse his analysis. Our readers ought to go direct to his book. If 
‘they do, we can promise them, if they have a little patience and any 
instinct for the art of war, an hour or two of real enjoyment. All we 
‘shall try to do here is to set forth some of the impressions which—rightly 
or wrongly—have been made upon the mind of the present writer by 
Mr. Belloc’s new volume. The first lesson which we draw from his 
version is that, in the period just before the battle of the Marne, General 
von Kluck had no idea of marching on Paris or of seizing the capital. 
He was out for something quite different, the envelopment and de- 
struction of the French field armies. Paris could well wait until that was 
accomplished. There would then be no trouble about capturing the 
capital. It was merely because the armies were so big, and the terrain, 
comparatively speaking, so small, that General von Kluck had to get 
so near to Paris that it looked as if he were threatening it. His juxta- 
position was due to accident, not design. His strategy ignored Paris. 
But if Kluck’s design goes, so also goes the glorious legend that the 
battle of the Marne was brought on by Gallieni or some other French 
General dashing out of Paris with his troops in taxi-cabs, striking the 
enemy on his flank, and consigning him to the infernal regions. 

No doubt a body of troops—apparently an Algerian division or 
corps darmée, or a brigade of it, “be the same a little more or 
less” —did dart out of Paris in taxi-cabs, but it did not play a 
supreme part in the action. What really happened appears to have 
been that the Germans committed one of the greatest blunders in war 
as in commerce—that of over-trading, of overdoing it. At the beginning 
,of September, 1914, German armies were stretched in a great line from 
| west to east across Northern France, with aline of French armies opposite 
to them. General von Kluck wished to move south and east, in order 
ito envelop these French armies. But just as he was starting on this 
'project a weak French army under General Maunoury gallantly attacked 
/his right flank. This was annoying, but not really dangerous to General 
yon Kluck, and he at once sent back sufficient troops to brush aside 
jthese tiresome wasps. But though Maunoury did not make “a great 
‘fist of it,” he was not brushed aside quite so easily as Kluck expected, 
and Kluck had to send again, But this tended to make the whole 
line of German armies push up a little to the right. Unfortunately 
‘for them, however, they conformed more thoroughly and decisively 
than they should have done to the comparatively unimportant move- 
ment on the right executed by one section of Kluck’s troops. Just 
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so ina line of men, if one man is moved two or three yards to the 
right for some special purpose, the rest of them, if not stopped, will 
tend automatically to correct the line by stringing out a little in that 
direction also. Now the result of this instinctive movement on the right 
in order to conform to Kluck’s punishment of Maunoury had, in 
Mr. Belloc’s most illuminating phrase, the effect which is produced 
when you take a piece of elastic and stretch it in such a way ag 
to add, say, twenty or thirty per cent. to its total length. At some 
point or other, generally the middle, the elastic becomes very thin, 
and if you put any strain upon it in that place the whole thing will 
probably break. Now this is just what happened to the Germans. Their 
line was accidentally stretched on their right, and probably also a little 
on their left, because of the splendid stand made near Verdun by the 
French. They held where they were not expected to hold, and thereforg 
some of the German armies moved a little towards the left to give 
support. The result was the formation of a gap, or, in other words, 
to employ Mr. Belloc’s metaphor, a weakening and whitening of tho 
elastic so that the light showed through. 

Now it chanced that the General in the French line who was opposite 
the pseudo or potential gap was General Foch, one of the greatest 
military geniuses of the age. He not only saw the gap, but saw 
what it meant and how it could be used, and he brought troops 
counter-marching across the French front and rushed them into it, 
And then the miracle occurred, or rather let us say, for we do not want 
to be superstitious, that here the inherent weakness of German strategy 
and German moral showed itself. Whatever can be done by toilsome 
ingenuity, insistent ratiocination, and hard logic, the German will per- 
form. But his generalship is never governable by genius or inspiration. 
Hence it is that an act of true genius and true inspiration tends to 
flabbergast him. The Germans, it would seem, did not understand 
what they had done, or what Foch was doing, or what anybody else 
was doing. They suddenly lost the key of the great puzzle-lock. 
Then, strange as it may seem when we think what a position of 
advantage they were in, they got an attack of “cold feet.” When 
this happens to a German, he plays for safety. Very possibly ho 
was quite right in doing so here. Mr. Belloc presumably thinks 
that he had no alternative. In any case, the Germans made 
no attempt to envelop Foch and his thrice-gallant men, but “ pounded 
back ’—the happy phrase is Mr. Belloc’s, not ours—in the direction 
of home. But once you turn your back upon an enemy with 
such élan and with such speed of movement as the French you are 
“done,” or at any rate are bound to suffer great local inconvenience. 
Thus it was that the world saw, though it did not realize the meaning 
of the thing at the moment, an army in great straits and almost beaten. 
suddenly fall upon those whom all men expected to be the conquerors 
of the world, and chase them flying from the field. 

Perhaps Mr. Belloc will say that in our attempt to reproduce the 
final impression made upon our mind by his book we have distorted, 
or at any rate misunderstood, him. For example, we have not 
mentioned his candid admission that there are two schools of eluci- 
dators, and that, though he is firm for his school, he admits there is 
a good deal to be said for the school he rejects. On one point, how- 
ever, we can have made no mistake, and that is the tremendous 
impression which he gives us of the performance of the French 
generals and the French soldiers, and of their glorious steadfastness 
in the hour of darkness and of peril. Though we none of us knew it 
at the time, France in the first month of the war suffered disasters 
well-nigh as great as those which she suffered under Napoleon III. But 
instead of reeling from the blow, she and her Generalissimo maintained 
the mens aequa in arduis. There was no thought of yielding, no despair, 
let alone panic, Every pulse in the veins of the French, men and women 
alike, every thought in their minds, every muscle in their bodies, remained 
steadfast and determined. They showed themselves, indeed, invincible. 
They could not be beaten. And that, after all, and not any strategic 
mistakes on the part of the Germans or any master-strokes of military 
art on the part of the French, saved France, and so saved Europe. 
No words can express our admiration and our gratitude for the stand of 
the French Army, supported by the French people. There is nothing in 
their history which equals the way in which they received, and recovered 
from, the hammer-stroke of the Hun. 

Incidentally we may remark that Mr. Belloc apparently will not 
agree with the opinion that Lord French’s “ contemptible little Army” 
played any great part in the battle of the Marne. Whether he is right 
or not, we shall not argue here. We shall only register our baro 
belief that he is wrong. We must leave the rest to time and fuller 
revelations. All we will say now in regard to the controversy which is 
certain to arise is that, as far as the glory of British arms is concerned, 
it matters comparatively little whether we did or did not affect the 
result of the battle of the Marne. The record of our troops and of 
our high commands is so splendid that it would be absurd to fuss about 
our right to recognition in this particular list of honours, 





ENGLISH MURAL MONUMENTS AND TOMBSTONES.* 
Tuts is a book of pure delight, dealing exclusively as it does with 
beautiful examples, all of a date anterior to the fifteenth century. Itis, 
as it ought to be, almost entirely a picture book, containing very 
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excellent photographs of subjects entirely worthy, with only some dozen 
or so pages of pointed comment and constructive criticism by way of 
jntroduction. Mr. Herbert Batsford is to be congratulated as well as 
thanked for this his labour of love, his searching out and photography of 
what is typical of the best throughout the length and breadth of England. 
The capital, the Home Counties, and the Cotswolds supply between them 
(and well they may) the greater bulk of the examples thought worthy of 
presentment. But only the heart of England has been laid under con- 
tribution, and that but lightly bled. Scotland, Wales, and Ireland still 
remain untouched; their simpler, sterner products would fill yet other 
books at least as interesting as this first. Where rude materials and a 
staunch tradition both dictated simple, solid forms—conditions such 
as held for long in Cornwall and across the Tweed—there will be found 
archaic strivings after elegance: marble motifs, modified and gruffly 
rendered with all the tough intractability of granite, that somehow make 
astrange appeal beyond the power, the suave urbanity, of “storied urn 
and animated bust.” The Celtic cross, the rough-hewn Runic block, 
are rather archacology than architecture, and rarely profitable as 
inspiration for a modern monument. To belie the actual written date 
by affecting the mannerisms, and by dully aping the peculiarities and 
limitations, of another age in the plastic setting of our legend is a sorry 
confession of inventive bankruptcy. History is to be remembered, not 
mimicked. An inspiration should inspire afresh, and not be laboriously 
and lifelessly “‘ reproduced ”—a death-mask of the living thing. Certain 
conditions in a certain place made such-and-such a development possible, 
perhaps inevitable. The conditions pass, and with them the natural 
existence of the product—be it ichthyosaurus, highwayman, or “ Little 
Englander.” The artificial synthetic reproduction of any one of these 
extinct phenomena in a new and uncongenial world would be a pre- 
posterous anachronism, even were it possible. The right way to profit 
by the works of the past, or by a book presenting them, is quietly to 
absorb the essence and the idea that underlie and animate those works, 
to extract and store its inspiration, to keep it and treasure it in the 
cells of a receptive brain, but to forget its little details and accidentals. 
Then, on a day, out will come the idea—an idea of which you are at 
least the foster-parent, and which, if you be worthy, you will so modify, 
develop, and vivify, according to your genius and your bias, that it 
becomes indeed your own, though owing its origin and being to an 
immemorial ancestry as much as does the child that you thoughtlessly 
call “ yours.” Take an acorn from the great tree of architecture ; take 
it and plant it and cherish it in a new time and a new soil. Grow your 
own oak, a natural plant adapted to its environment. Don’t think to 
avoid trouble and mistakes by lopping off an ancient bough from the 
age-old parent tree and thrusting it arbitrarily into the astonished 
ground, saying: “Lo! here is a bit of real authentic architecture— 
straight from the wood—correct in every detail.” It cannot be done. 
The thing is dead before you plant it, having no roots in the past, no 
place in the present, no hold on the future—a thing absurd, derisory. 
Artistic Whiggery is what is pled for—eyes toward the future, but a 
sympathetic hand on the two great pulses that are one, those of the 
Present and the Past. Shun Toryism, for, vid Wardour Street, it 
leads laboriously nowhere. Avoid Radicalism, for beyond the whimsy 
anarchy-and-water of Fitzroy Square lie the boundless wastes of the 
Cubist desert. Across this desert perhaps there lies a track—a sane 
and safe short-cut towards the progressing sky-line. Perhaps there are 
oases—pleasant places for a halt, or places where the tracks divide, 
some better and some worse. There may be such—firm, pleasant 
routes across the shifting sand; but if there are, they are still to 
seck, Meanwhile, God-speed the honest seeker and confound the 
ninety-and-nine ! 

Mr. Bateford’s book is full of suggestion. That should be its office— 
to suggest. Probably no one would deplore it more than he if it were 
regarded or used as a “ crib,” though—out of school—it is at least 
arguable that it is better to crib than to make an original unaided 
howler. Space will not allow a detailed description of the monuments 
depicted ; but there they are, some fourscore of them, all good, cach 
with its suggestions, each with an individuality of its own. Pilasters, 
architraves, pediments, urns, cherubs, swags, cartouches, heraldry— 
all the elements of the architectural cosmos. In these eighty 
compounds, some complex, some simple, but all reasonable and all 
tatisfying, there are many happy manifestations of what a monument 
may be. There are, to be sure, difficulties not always successfully met, 
but there are also others that are triumphantly turned to happy account. 
A common stumbling-block would seem to be the finishing off of the 
bracket or under-piece of a mural tablet. It is very rarely managed 
with entire success. Some leave off too abruptly, some trail off into 
meaningless triviality. It seems hard to choose the psychological 
moment at which to quit—as with a shy man taking his leave. The 
importance of the epitaph, both in composition and execution, is 
properly emphasized :— 

“ It is eound practice, in designing a tablet, to consider the inscription 
first, to settle upon the shape of the panel which will best suit it and 
to spend infinite care in choosing and executing the lettering. Most of 
the examples in this book will show the value of a skilful use of the 
many beaut ful types which various alphabets can afford us. We do 
not forget, what is of course of chief importance in an inscription, its 
literary composition. The inscription that is to be dignified and sincere, 
yet adequate and truly appropriate, can seldom be written by one 
who is not a past master in pregnant language.” 


So good and clear are the photographs in Mr, Batsford’s book that the 





legend can generally be easily read. A charming tablet at St. Albans 
to Strong the Master-Builder thus opens its epitaph :— 


“Near this place are deposited 
the remains of 
Epwarp Strona, 
citizen and Mason of Loxpon, 
whose Masterly abilities and skill in his Profession 
The Many Publick Structures He was em loyed in Raising 
Will most justly manifest to late Posterity. 
In erecting the Edifice of St. Paun 
several years of his life were spent 
Even from the Foundation to His laying the last Stono 
And herein (equally with its Ingenious Architect) 
S* Curisrorner Wren 
And its truly Pious Diocesan (Bishop Corto) 
He shared the Felicity 
of Seeing both the Beginning and Finishing 
of that Stupendous Fabrick.” 


A very good example, this, of the right style and spirit for lapidary 
inscription. Certain pasrazes from this part of Mr. Batsford’s book 
deserve quotation in their entirety :— 


“ The duty incumbent upon our descendants to preserve the memorials 
of the past involves a corresponding duty on our part towards posterity, 
to invest with fitness and wtih boone the monuments which we bequeath 
to them. In the years to come, moreover, the artistic excellence of the 
memorial will be its chief claim to attention and the best guarantee of 
its preservation. Not that this is the prime motive that should prompt 
us to execute some worthy design; art needs no crutch of this kind 
upon which to lean. Yet it may be wholesome to remind ourselves 
that a a in beauty and a lack of grace and charm, besides being 
in themselves lamentable, will probably defeat the very purpose of 
the memorial and bring upon it the contempt of a latter age. . . . 
Although there has been a serious break in the artistic tradition of the 
country it is not too late to win our way back to the paths from which 
we have strayed. Indeed, there are happily still many churches and 
churchyards where the shameless stones born of a century of indifference 
to beauty are in a small minority and appear as strangers among the 
assembled memorials of more grace-loving ages. There is still time to 
save the restful character of many of our sacred enclosures, and to 
redress the balance in favour of comeliness and propriety in others, if 
only we can awake in time and open our eyes to the wanton mischief 
that is so unintentionally and so piously done. To-day our temptation 
is to fall into one of two evils, for we seek either a high artistic excellence, 
which by its very originality and aloofness threatens the harmony 
which should preside over the resting places of the dead, or we thought- 
lessly purchase a commercial product which is frankly fashioned without 
regard to the simple principles which it should obey. Just enough 
humility to learn of past achievements, enough invention to vary their 
detail and still please the eye, and some desire to preserve a unity of 
effect with the setting and the companions among which the memorial 
is to be placed, would ensure the continuance of that charm which 
threatens to pass from us through our indolence or excessive 
waywardness,” 

Mr. Batsford’s pleading may not be new, but it is so eloquent as to 
deserve the widest hearing. 










































PAST AND PRESENT AT THE ENGLISH LAKES.* 

Canon Rawnsvey has written so many pleasant essays on the Lake 

country and the Lake poets, and has done so much to preserve that 

happy corner of England from being vulgarized, that this new volume by 

him is sure of a welcome. He describes a sunrise seen from Helvellyn 

or the bluebells of the Duddon Valley in May, which, as he notes, Words- 

worth seldom mentioned. He tells us of a walk from Gowbarrow to 

Mardale, at the head of Hawes Water, and back by Patterdale, resting 

of course on the little bridge where, as Wordsworth once rested, he 

began to compose his wonderful little lyric of country life: “* The cock 

is crowing, The stream is flowing,” and so on, Then we are given a 

vivid account of a day's motor rum round the western outskirts of the 

Lake hills to Egremont, Muncaster, Duddon Bridge, and up by Torver 

and Coniston to Ambleside and Keswick—“ a hundred miles of beauty ” 

as varied as it is fine, with literary reminiscences crowding on the author 

at every turn in the road. He has a paper on the ‘Nag’s Head’ at 
Wytheburn, and recalls an anecdote of Sir Richard Le Fleming, the 

parson who used to lunch there on Sundays between the services. 
Afterwards he “was stiddyed up t’ aisle, and Sir Richard used to say, 

‘Noo thoo mun mind and deu as Ah saay and nut as Ah deu.’” And 

an old woman added “that she waadn’t saay but what Sir Richard - 
slanted whiles at weddins but at burying a corp he was undeniable.” 

We cannot refrain from quoting also the anecdote of the Troutbeck 

parson who, when preaching at Wytheburn, let his sermon slip from the 

ledge into a chink in the wall. After vainly trying to get it out, he 

said: ‘ Sarmint’s slipt doun in t’ neuk and Ah can’t git it oot, but 

tell ye what—I'll read yeh a chapter oot o’ t’ Bible that’s wurth three 

on’t.” In a curious essay on the old routes across the sands of More- 

cambe Bay and the guides still maintained by an ancient fund, the 

Canon tells us that he himself crossed the sands last year from Hest 

Bank to Grange—an attractive but decidedly dangerous exploit unless 

one is sure of expert help at low tide, because the sands are continually 

shifting. Canon Rawnsley records an interesting conversation with 

Miss Mary Greenwood, the child-friend whom Hartley Coleridge called 
“the Lily of the Vale,” about poor Hartley and his eccentric ways. He 
reprints also his paper on “ The Story of Gough and his Dog,” which 
inspired Wordsworth’s “ Fidelity” and Scott’s lines beginning “ I 
~ Past and Present at the English Lakes. By the Rev. H. D, Rawnsley, Canon 
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climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn.” Gough, who fell from 
Striding Edge in April, 1805, and whose corpse was guarded by his 
faithful dog for three months, had been expelled from the Society of 
Friends for joining the Volunteers. 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE “LOEB LIBRARY.’* 

TuEsE new volumes in the “ Loeb Library” for the most part cover 
familiar ground in a workmanlike manner, though without any very 
special distinction. To the general reader the Plutarch’ and Marcus 
Aurelius? will probably be the most interesting new works. In both 
these cases new translations are given of books which are already the 
subject of famous translations. In this respect Plutarch has of course 
been particularly fortunate, and it would be hard for any new translation 
to rival either North, Dryden’s Plutarch, or Langhorne. North, how- 
ever, as is well known, made his version from the French, and no reason- 
able amount of adjustment could bring it within the rules of the “ Loeb 
Library,” the translations in which must be literal. The version of the 
brothers Langhorne is better in this respect, and it is an excellent piece 
of clean English besides. But even this is a little free, and there was 
perhaps sufficient ground for a new rendering. At any rate, Mr. Perrin 
has produced a very readable and accurate translation of one of the 
most entertaining books in literature. Marcus Aurelius has been less 
fortunate in his translators. Jeremy Collier's version, though full of 
the vigour of true literature, has been as much abused as praised, while 
Long's translation, which may perhaps be called the standard one, is 
rather lacking in that fine literary sense which makes Collier's so read- 
able. No doubt the abruptness and compression of Marcus’s style 
make translation exceedingly difficult. Mr. Haines follows his author’s 
peculiarities faithfully, and would, one suspects, have done better had 
he not been hampered by the necessity of being literal. His volume 
should bring fresh students to a famous book the spell of which no 
lapse of time can weaken. 





FICTION. 


BLOW THE MAN DOWN.t 
Mr. Hotman Day is an American writer with a dozen or so of books 
to his credit, but we confess to a complete ignorance of his work until 
Blow the Man Down came into our hands. The title is in itself a pass- 
port to the goodwill of any one who loves sailing-ships and sailors, 
and our anticipations of a good entertainment were further heightened 
by the dedication, which is one of the pleasuntest that we have ever 
read. It runs thus: ‘To my good friend Captain John W. Christie, 
British master mariner, who has sung all the shanties and has sailed 
all the seas.” A man who can write such a dedication, which is perfect 
of its kind, ought, we argued, to be able to write a good book, and 
though such wide deductions are sometimes hazardous, we were not 
far out here. We do not know whether Mr. Holman Day has sailed 
all the seas, but he certainly knows all the shanties; and hailing as 
he does from Maine, he has a knowledge of coasters, their skippers 
and their crews, of “tin-kettles’’ and ‘‘ wind-jammers,” of sea-slang and 
sailors’ invective, that is at once extensive and peculiar. But this 
is only part of his admirable equipment. Like Mr Conrad, he has 
a deep and abiding sense—revealed alike in the dedication and in 
the development of his story—of the solidarity of the sea, and the 
essential honesty, simplicity, and chivalry of good sailormen. Captain 
Epps Candage, of the ‘Polly,’ and Captain Zoradus Wass, of the 
* Nequasset,’ are sealed of the tribe which Mr. Conrad has immortalized 
in Typhoon and Chance and many another of his romances—stupid 
men, some of them, but as good as gold. And the irony of the situation 
resides in the fact—which is at the root of Mr. Holman Day’s story 
—that these simple and ingenuous mariners are too often the servants 
of unscrupulous owners, transportation magnates and their sinister 
understrappers; and that in the clash between Wall Strect tactics 
and high finance on the one side, and the plain duty of simple 
sailors, who have earned their masters’ papers and are proud of them, 
on the other, the simple sailors have too often to pay for the sharp 
practices of their employers. The career of Boyd Mayo, the hero of 
the story. is one long series of mishaps and disasters into which he is 
manceuvred by the chief villain of the plot, Julius Marston, a shipping 
pirate of the most callous type. In an evil hour for himself, Mayo, 
who had captained fishermen and coasters ever since he was seventeen, 
becomes captain of Marston’s yacht at the age of twenty-six. And 
while his owner is autocratic, arrogant, and dictatorial, Miss Alma 
Marston, his beautiful but equally unscrupulous daughter, throws 
herself at the head of the handseme young captain. The progress 
of their love-making is abruptly terminated by acute friction between 
Mayo and his owner, and by an extraordinary accident in which he 
is unintentionally abducted by a coasting schooner in such a way as 
to expose him to a charge of desertion. Though his reception on 
the ‘Polly’ is the reverse of cordial, Mayo proves her good 
genius when she turns turtle in a gale, and rescues the captain, 
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his daughter, and the crew from being smothered. [Here we may 
note that Mr. Holman Day is careful to give us chapter and verse to 
prove that the incident had its parallel in fact.] Marston and his steam 
yacht come on the scene, but desert the shipwrecked crew with almost 
incredible inhumanity. Mayo then appears as the champion of some 
oppressed and evicted squatters on Hue and Cry Island—the victims 
of brutal officialism—returning to the sea only to be again the innocent 
agent of nefarious owners. How the ‘Montana’ was wrecked, and why 
Mayo disguised himself as a mulatto, and how he saved the life of the 
fickle Alma Marston and the odious Mr. Bradish with whom she had 
eloped, and how his duel with the pirates became more and more 
deadly, and how more by luck than good management he at last 
got the whip hand of them, and, thanks to the clandestine generosity of 
Polly Candage, was able to carry out a successful salvaging operation 
and establish himself on a sound financial basis, must be read in Mr. 
Holman Day’s stirring pages. But just to show how well he writes 
we may quote the passage in which he describes “the Tavern of the 
Seas,” the ‘ Polly,’ and what her owner had to put up with :~— 


“Into Saturday Cove, all during that late afternoon, they came 
surging—spars and tackle limned against the on-sweeping pall of the 
gray fog—those wayfarers of the open main. First to roll in past the 
ledgy portals of the haven were the venerable sea-wagons—the coasters 
known as the ‘ Apple-treers.’ Their weatherwise skippers, old sea- 
dogs who could smell weather as bloodhounds sniff trails, had their 
noses in the air in good season that day, and knew that they must 
depend on a thinning wind to cuff them into port. One after the other, 
barnacled anchors splashed from catheads, dragging rusty chains from 
hawseholes, and old, patched sails came sprawling down with chuckle 
of sheaves and lisp of running rigging. A ’long-coast shanty explains 
the nickname, ‘ Apple-treers’ : 

*O, what’s the use of compass or a quadrant or a log ? 

Keep her loafin’ on her mudhook in a norther or a fog. 

But as soon’s the chance is better, then we'll ratch her off once more, 

Keepin’ clost enough for bearings from the apple-trees ashore.’ 
Therefore, the topsail schooners, the fore-and-afters, the Bluenose 
blunt-prows, came in early before the fog smooched out the loom of 
the trees and before it became necessary to guess at what the old card 
compasses had to reveal on the subject of courses. And so, along with 
the rest of the coastwise ragtag, which was seeking harbor and holding- 
ground, came the ancient schooner Polly. Fog-masked by those 
ene mists, she was a shadow ship like the others; but, more than 
the others, she seemed to be a ghost ship, for her lines and her rig in- 
formed any well-posted mariner that she must be a centenarien; with 
her grotesqueness accentuated by the fog pall, she seemed unreal—a 
picture from the past. She had an out-thrust of snub bow and an 
upcock of square stern, and sag of waist —all of which accurately revealed 
ripe antiquity, just as a bell-crowned beaver and a swallow-tail coat with 
brass buttons would identify an old man in the ruck of newer fashions. 
She had seams like the wrinkles in the parchment skin of extreme old 
age. She carried a wooden figurehead under her bowsprit, the face 
and bust of a woman on whom an ancient woodcarver had bestowed his 
notion of a beatific smile; the result was an idiotic simper. The 
glorious gilding had been worn off, the wood was gray and cracked. 
The Polly’s galley was entirely hidden under a deckload of shingles 
and laths in bunches; the after-house was broad and loomed high above 
the raikin contrast to the mere cubbies which were provided for the 
other fore-and-afters in the flotilla which came ratching in toward 
Saturday Cove. The Polly, being old enough to be celebrated, had 
been the subject of a ‘long-coast lyric of seventeen verses, any one of 
which was capable of producing most horrible profanity from Captain 
Epps Candage, her master, whenever he heard the ditty echoing over 
the waves, sung by a satirist aboard another craft. In that drifting 
wind there was leisure; a man on board a lime-schooner at a fairly 
safe distance from the Polly found inclination and lifted his voice : 


* Ow-w-w, here comes the Polly with a lopped-down sail, 
And Rubber-boot Epps is a-scttin’ on her rail. 
How-w-w long will she take to get to Boston town ? 
Can’t just tell ‘cause she’s headin’ up and down.’ 


‘You think that kind o’ ky-yi is funny, do you, you walnut-nosed, 
blue-gilled, goggle-eyed son of a dough-faced americaneezus ?’ bellowed 
Captain Candage, from his post at the Polly's wheel. ‘ Father!’ 
remonstrated a girl who stood in the companionway, her elbows propped 
on the hatch combings. ‘Such language! You stop it!’ ‘It ain’t 
half what I can do when I'm fair started,’ returned-the captain. ‘ You 
never say such things on shore.’ ‘ Well, I ain’t on shore now, be I? 
I'm on the high seas, and I’m talking to fit the occasion, Who's running 
this schooner, you or me ?’” 





ReapaBLE Novets.—An Australian Wooing. By Sophie Osmond. 
(Garden City Press. 6s.) —In this novel the English people among the 
characters form an unpleasant contrast to the Australians. There is 
both a business and a love interest in the volume. Non-Combatants. 
By Rose Macaulay. (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—Dcals with the 
effect of the war on an English country family. Miss Pandora. By 
M. E. Norman. (William Heinemann. 63.)—The heroine is a foundling 
who indulges in rosy dreams as to her origin, which prove to be as 
unsubstantial as dreams are usually. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 


The People who Run. By Violetta Thurstan. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—Under this curious title—a literal translation of 
the Russian word for refugees, Béjentze—Miss Thurstan, whose book, 
Field Hospital and Flying Column, will be remembered, gives an account 
of a visit paid by her to Russia to inquire into the conditions of the 
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refugees, what has been done for them, and what still wants doing. 
Five and a half million of these unfortunate people left their homes in 
the summer and autumn of 1915 and flooded the towns and villages in 
the interior, and it is no wonder that for a time there was little but 
confusion and terrible suffering. Miss Thurstan gives an interesting 
hospitals makes very painful reading, but it is well that we here, living 
account of the work done by the various Committees and Societies formed 
to supply help. Her description of some of the baraks and improvised 
in security and comfort, should realize something of the horrors of an 
{nvaded country. Much has been done to relieve the privations of the 
refugees, but much remains to be done, particularly in Poland, and Miss 
Thurstan makes an eloquent plea for food, money, stores, clothing, and, 
above all, for personal service. 


Some Aspects of the War as Viewed by Naturalized British Subjects. 
By August Cohn. (The Council of Loyal British Subjects of German, 
Austrian, or Hungarian Birth, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C.)—There must 
always be sympathy for the grief that any man of feeling must ex- 
perience if the countries of his birth and his adoption are at war and 
the victory of either side must bring some regret to him. But there 
is no doubt in the minds of those responsible for this pamphlet that 
they desire the triumph of the principles for which the Allies are fighting. 
Briefly and with dignity the writer shows how during visits to Germany 
at intervals German-born residents in England have been startled 
and horrified by noticing the leaps and bounds by which Prussian mili- 
tarism has permeated the docile population of their Fatherland. Out 
of the mouth of Bethmann-Hollweg himself he convicts Germany of 
responsibility for the war. To England he gives the clearest testimony 
that he and his friends know that she did not desire and had not prepared 
for war. This is a work that we should particularly wish to be widely 
circulated in America and other neutral countries, 


Trade as a Science. By Ernest J. P. Benn. (Jarrold and Sons 
2s. 6d. net.)—Lord Burnham, in a prefatory note to this little book, 
says that the future of British industry depends less upon fiscal policy 
than upon the extent to which our manufacturers and traders regard 
trade asa science. This means, as Mr. Benn proceeds to show, that our 
industries should be organized, especially for export, so that each 
trade as a whole, and not each individual trader, may deal with foreign 
competition abroad and at home. Mr. Benn has drafted an elaborate 
scheme for a Ministry of Commerce working with Trade Associations, 
and he has no difficulty in showing that co-operation of this kind 
might be very helpful. His remarks on the influence of the British 
shipper in promoting the sale of foreign goods are noteworthy ; 
it is not clear whether he would dispense with the services of 
this powerful middleman, who, after all, has done marvels for British 
trade the world over. 


Catalogue of MSS. in European Languages Belonging to the Library of 
the India Office. Vol. 1., “* The Mackenzie Collections,” by C. O. Blagden ; 
Vol. IL, “The Orme Collection,” by S. C. Hill. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d. net and 12s. 6d. net.)—These scholarly catalogues will 
facilitate the use of the rich stores in the India Office library. Colonel 
Colin Mackenzie’s MSS. relate to Java, where the collector was stationed 
in 1811-13 during the British occupation. Orme’s MSS. are the materials 
that he used for his famous history, one of the great books that are 
more frequently quoted than read. Mr. Hill explains for the first 
time why Orme left his history of the British in India unfinished at 
the year 1761; he had offended nearly all the surviving officials and 
soldiers by his impartiality, and he was disgusted at the lack of scruple 
shown by many of the Company’s servants, after Clive’s day, in taking 
presents from natives and, like Josh Sedley, amassing fortunes with 
suspicious ease. 





An Emperor's Madness or National Aberration ? By Ernesto Lugaro, 
(Routledge. 2s. 6d. net.)—This serious essay by the Professor of 
Neuropathy at Modena deserves attention. He rejects the theory 
that the war was caused by a mad Emperor, and considers that there 
is insufficient evidence to show that William II. is out of his miad. 
He is credited with ‘‘ unbounded vanity, levity, instability of purpose, 
violent obstinacy, and a vindictive and petulant temper.” But, 
adds the Professor, “ the present war would not have happened if these 
defects had not been thoroughly in accord with the most intimate 
sentiments of the German mind.” He proceeds to show how Germans 
as a race, and not merely their Emperor, are suffering from a “ national 
infatuation,” a megalomania accompanied by outbreaks of criminal 
violence, and he points out that their recovery from so dreadful a 
complaint is bound to be slow. 








My Siberian Year. By M. A. Czaplicka, (Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d, 
aet.)—Miss Czaplicka has written an interesting account of the Tungus, 
the aborigines of Arctic Siberia, among whom she spent a year in 
1914-15. She lived for some months at Golchikha, on the Lower 
Yenisei, well within the Arctic Circle, in order to pursue her studies 
of this primitive and little-known people. Her notes on their cult— 
Shamanism or Devil-Worship—are curious; some of the Russian 
peasants migrating to Siberia are, she says, perverts to this form of | 


paganism. It is odd to learn that on the Yenisei “ zhentilman” is 





@ term of abuse which might bring the user before a Russian | Boxwallah, An Eastern Back-Water, 8VO........000: 











Magistrate on a charge of defamation of character. The only Tungus 
tribe that has attained fame is the Manchu, which gave China its late 
dynasty. Like most travellers, Miss Czaplicka formed a very high 
opinion of the potentialities of Siberia. 





A Concise Guide to the Town and University of Cambridge. By the 
late J. W. Clark. (Cambridge: Bowes and Bowes. 1s. net.)—This 
well-known and excellent little guide has reached its fifth edition and 
has been carefully revised. The number of additions recorded for 
the past six years testifies to the vigorous life of the University at 
the outbreak of the war. The plans and illustrations are numerous 
and good, 





Commercial Egg Farming. By 8. G. Hanson. (Constable and 
Co. Is. net.)—This is a practical little book by a practical man, who 
describes clearly his own experience in Canada and in England, and 
does not exaggerate the prpfits of the business. On an investment 
of £1,000, apart from a house, outbuildings, and eight or ten acres 
of land, he estimates that the profit should be £150 in the second year 
and £300 in the third year. Mr. Hanson made his Canadian poultry 
farm pay, but he came home because labour is easier to obtain in 
England, and he is satisfied with the results, 

The German Peril and the Grand Alliance: How to Crush Prussian 
Militarism. By G. de Wesselitsky. (T. Fisher Unwin. Is. net.)— 
The well-known London correspondent of the Novoye Vremya has 
reprinted the address which he gave to the Russia Society on March 17th 
last, on the Slav or Wendish elements in the population of Prussia. 
Before “ de-Prussianizing Germany,” he says, “ it is first necessary to 
de-Germanize Prussia.” He would take from Germany the territory 
east of the E!be and Saale and give it democratic institutions, enabling 
the Wendish and Lithuanian elements to recover the freedom which 
they lost centuries ago. Whether it will be possible thus to decompose 
the Prussian amalgam we do not know, but the idea is interesting. 


A Woman in the Balkans. By Mrs. Will Gordon, F.R.G.S. (Hutchin- 
son and Co, 12s. 6d. net.)—The best chapters in this pleasant book of 
travel in days before the war are concerned with Rumania, our new 
Eastern Ally. The author, as a friend of M. Take Jonescu, saw 
Bucharest under the most favourable conditions, and has a good deal 
to say of the late Queen Dowager (Carmen Sylva) and of the Royal 
She liked the Rumanian people, and touches on the economic 
grievances of the peasantry. Her impressions of Belgrade and Sofia, 
Cettigne and Constantinople, are attractive too. None of those places 
will ever be quite the same again as when Mrs. Gordon made her leisurely 
tour and took her photographs. 


family. 








Stonehenge To-Day and Yesterday. By Frank Stevens. (Sampson 
Low and Co. ls. net.)—The Curator of the Salisbury Museum has 
written a concise and scholarly little guide to Stonehenge, with excellent 
diagrams by Mr. Heywood Sumner. The chances of war have brought 
to Stonehenge many overseas visitors who will be glad of Mr. Stevens's 
help in examining our finest Neolithic monument. The author attaches 
more value to Sir Norman Lockyer’s astronomical theory of the date of 
Stonehenge (2000-1700 B.c.) than some authorities would admit; let 
him consult Dr. Rice Holmes’s damaging criticisms in his Ancient 
Britain. 





Russian Literature: Ideals and Realities. By Prince P. Kropotkin. 
(Duckworth and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—Prince Kropotkin has revised his 
thoughtful sketch of Russian literature for this second edition, but has 
not attempted to deal with his younger contemporaries like Andreyeff. 
Attention may be called to his estimate of Tolstoi and to his severe 
criticism of Dostoeysky’s later work, which has recently excited so 
much interest in England. 





English-Greek Dictionary of Idioms, Words, and Phrases. By A, 
Kyriakides. (Nicosia: Petrides and Nicolaon. 15s. net.)—This book 
by a Cypriote lawyer is not meant to help a boy to do his Greek prose, 
but its design is to promote better relations between Englishmen and 
Greeks, many of whom, as he says, live in different parts of the 
Empire and in America. The modern literary language of the Greeks 
is of course deceptively close to the language that we learned at 
school, but a rendering of “the piano is out of tune,” with “ kleido- 
kumbalon” for piano, shows us that this book does not relate to 
ancient Greece. Mr. Kyriakides is to be commended for his industry 
and for the ingenuity of many of his versions of English phrases, 








[Erratcm.—The price of Jack's Self-Educator, noticed in our issue of 
September 2nd, should be 4s. 6d. net, and not 3s. 6d. net, as then stated.] 


——eo—_— 

Annual Charities Register and Digest, 1016, 8vo............ (Longmans) net 5/0 
Baikie (J.), A Little Gallery of Great Masters: Some British Painters (Black) net 3/6 
Black (Dorothy), The Man with a Square Face, cr 8vO.......... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Bottome (Phyllis), Secretly Armed, cr 8v0.......... (Chapman & Hall) met 6/0 
eeeeees (Melrose) net 7/6 
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and Porcelain, 8vo... (Restiatan) os net 7/6 
Burke (T.), Shitees Nights: Tales from Chinatown, cr 8vo (G. Richards) 6/0 
Cammaerts (E.), New Belgian Poems, cr J. Lane) net 3/6 


8vo ( 
Canada’s Future: What She Offers after the War, ed. by E. A. Victor, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 


Carslaw (H. J.), The eats of Non-Euclidean aarp Geometry and Trigo- 
nometry, cr 8VO........+++ COS eseeeeSsnccccosoceseseoes (Longmans) net 

Cobb (T.), Pat, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) net 

Colt Automatic Machine Gunners : Handbook es ween * Zone,’ cr 8vo 


S. Paine) net 
Cowper (E. E.), The Valley of Dreams, cr 8vo..... (Cassell) 
Dark Night of the Soul (The), (T. Baker) net 
Davis - i: us Painless Childbirth Eutocia and 


Burgess (F. W.), Old 


itrous Oxid-Oxygen Anal- 
GIIER, GF BIR oc ccscccccoscccccccccccccceceessceseesooes (S. Phillips) net 
Davis (Muriel ©. ), The Political History of France, 1789-1910, er 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 
pene (Capt. R. B.), Mounted ie Life in Canada, 8vo (Cassell) net 
all- ee (A.), Diseases of Children, cr 8vo (Blaek) net 
Darkem (W E.), Summer Holidays in the Alps, 1804-1914, roy 8vo (Unwin) net 
Flecker a na Collected Poems, cr 8vo .(Secker) net 
Frings (J. W.), The — «f Democracy, cr 8vo (Ww. Foulsham) net 
Fuller (Sir B.), Man as He Is: Essays ina New Psychology, 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Galloway (C. F. G.), The | Call of the West : Letters from British Columbia, 8vo 


(Unwin) net 
Gordon-Smith (G.) Through the Serbian Campaign, 8vo....(Hutchinson) net 


Gouvrieux (M.), With Wings Outspread : a Romance of the “War of 192 20, cr 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 
Green (L.), Dream Comrades, and other Prose Sketches, cr 8vo (Blackwell) net 
Gregory (Lady), The Golden Apple: a Play for Kiltartan Children, 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 
Hamilton (M.), The General’s Wile, er Svo (8. Paul) 
Hart (A. B.), The Monroe Doctrine : an Interpretation, cr Svo wens net 
Haslette (J.), The Man who Pulled the Strings, cr 8vo............ (Nash) net 
Horsfall (Magdalene), The Maid Marvellous: Jeanne Dare (Duckworth) net 
“ Tota,”" Mary (Hurst & Blackett) 
James (Henry), Passages from, selected by Ruth Head (Chatto & Windus) net 
Jeffs (H.), In the Father's ov cr 8vo (J. Clarke) net 
Jenny Essenden io=. ), cr (Melrose) net 
Johnson (S. C.), The Medals a ys Fighting Men, cr 8vo (Black) net 
ot (J. J.), With Americans of Past and Present Days, 8vo (Unwin) net 
ing (B.), The Side of the Angels, cr 8VO..........000eeeeeee (Methuen) net 
ry (A.), The Call of the Night Rider, cr 8vo.......... (Morgan & Scott) net 
Legal Life and Humour, compiled and ed. by Joseph Heighton, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Macdonald (A. J.), Trade Politics and Christianity in Africa and the East, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
Macleod (A. I.), Hack’s Brat, cr Svo........ ....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Madsen (A. W.), The State as Manufacturer and Trader, 8vo....(Unwin) net 
Maeterlinck (M.), The Wrack of the Storm, cr 8vo............ (Methuen) net 
Mais (8S. P. B.), . x% 's Lonely Soldier, cr 8vo...........+ (Chapman & Hall) net 
Marchmont (A. W.), Her Sentinel, cr 8vo (Cassell) 
Marsh (2), The Adventures of Judith, cr 8VO..... euoceoceses (Methuen) net 
Masefield (J.), Gallipoli, (Heinemann) net 
Maudsley (H.), Organic to Human: Psychological and Sociological, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Miller (J. R.), Living Victoriously, er 8vo Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Muir (R.), Nationalism and Internationalism, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Oxenham (J.), The we Highway, 18m0...........+eeee+: (Methuen) net 
Oxenham (J.), “* 1914," cr BVO. .....cccccccee eadncastedeonss (Methuen) net 
Packard (F. L.), The ‘Beloved Traitor, cr 8vo 1) (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Parker (G.), The World for Sale, cr 8v (Heinemann) net 
Penny (F. E.), A Love Tangle, 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Prayer-Book, Psalter, revised, 2/6 net; with Report (S.P.C.K.) net 
Purcell (E. D. ), Forty Years at the Criminal Bar, er 8vo (Unwin) net 
Raemackers’ Cartoons: Vol. I., containing the first 13 numbers 
(Land & Water) net 
Realms of Melody, ed. by Geoffrey Callender, cr Svo........ ereemer: net 
Reed (J.), The War in Eastern Europe, 8v0...........-0.eeeeeeeeee (Nash 
Reynolds oo Baillie), The Kingdom and the Wall, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 
Roosevelt (T), A Book-Lover’s Holidays in the Open, 8vo. (J. Murray) 
Ruhl (A.), ye eS, BO GeO, BU. oc ccccgageecesess (Alien &U nwin) net 
Russell (L.), Sons of Iscariot, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Sandes (Flora), An English Woman-Sergeant in the Serbian Army, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Saunders (Margaret Baillie), The Distaff Dreamers, cr 8vo....(Hutchinson) 
Scott (Miriam Finn), How to Know Your Child, cr 8vo....(Duckworth) net 
Selbie (W. B.), The Nature and Message of the Bible, er 8vo. .(J. Clarke) net 
Shaw (Capt. F. H.), With Jellicoe in the North Sea, 8vo (Cassell) 
Stewart (A.), Creeds and Churches: Studies in Symbolics, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Stewart (Major H. A.), From Mons to Loos, cr 8vo W. Blackwood) net 
Topham (Anne), Memories of the Fatherland, 8vo............ (Methuen) net 
Verhaeren (E.), The Love Poems of, trans. by I. 8. Flint, cr 8vo (Constable) net 
Waddell (J. A. L.), Bridge Engineering, 8vo, 2 vols. ...(Chapman & Hall) net 
— is Wrong ? Nine Addresses for the National Mission of Repentance and 
Hope, by various authors, cr 8vo (Skeflington) net 3/ 
Wood (E.), The Boy's Book of Pioneers, 8vo (Cc. 
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FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS YOST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


IRISH 
POCKET 
nuiretediité HANDKERCHIEFS 


samples post free 
For ladies, gentlemen and children 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Denegall Place BELFAST 
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LIMITED. 
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DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
The proven remedy for Rheumatism. 
HY suffer the tortures of [ p Bic ACID is th 
Rheumatism,Sciatica,etc. ? all your ae 
iof 
Thousands havo found relict solvent of Ure Acid has achioved 
Brine Crystals dissolved in a *2 wonderful I results as the 
’ Droitwich Brine Crystals. Re- 


hot bath. These “ Crystals” y 
are prepared from the original commended by medical men all 
over the country. Economical, 


Brine Springs, which have a c 
world-wide renown in the treat- pleasant in use, and sure in 
results. 


ment of Uric Acid complaints. 
Price 2/6 per 28-lb. bag. 
Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 24i), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.c, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
LONDON. 


HOLBORN BARS, 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£94,000,CO0O0. 
___GLAIMS PAID ..........0.00ce008 + I 26,000, oCo. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ID ° 52.4 2 COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BISHOP AUCKLAND. 
HEAD MISTRESS-SHIP. 

Owing to the decease of the last Head-Mistress, applications to fill the vacancy 
are invited from Graduates of British Universities. Duties to commence January, 
1917, or earlier if possible. 

Salary according to County Scale (Minimum £250, non-resident), particulars of 
which, together with Application Form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Completed applications 2 be received by first post on Monday, 2nd October, 1916, 

Canvassing directly or indirectly will disqualify. 

J. A. L. ROBSON, 
County Secretary for Higher Education. 
Durham, 12th September, 1916. 


. Shire ‘Hall, 
YIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


T HE UN 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 

A TEMPORARY LECTURER is required in the Department of Geography for 
the Session 1916-17, in the absence of the Lecturer on War Service. Salary £200, 
The appointment is open to a man (ineligible for war service) or to a woman,— 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned 

w. _M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





HE POST OF DANGER IS THE POST OF HONOUR. 
—WANTED at once, MEN to volunteer for service in the Church Army 
RECREATION HUTS for the troops under shell fire on the Western Front and 
at other places abroad and in home camps. Must be ineligible for service in the 
Army or Navy, prepared to engage for six months, and to obey orders and face 
hardships and some danger. Church of England communicants and total abstainers. 
Small remuneration if necessary. Sphere of unique interest and usefulness.— 
Write to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Church Army, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 


. 2 ome Bs 
WOMEN'S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women. Price 1s, €d.; post fre» 1s. 10d.—Central 
sureau for the Suglagens nt of wae, © > Princes Street, Cavendish Square w. 








G 3NTLEWOM AN ‘will receive receive two or three others as PAYING 

GUESTS at her beautiful cottage in Somerset, amidst surroundings of great 

beauty and interest. Suitable for Artists —Box No. 790, The Spectator, 1 Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LECTU RES, &o. 


T HE MIDDLESEX 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 








HOSPITAL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The opening of the WINTER SESSION of THE MIDDLESEX 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL will take place at 3 p.m. on 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, 1916, whea H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
ALEXANDER OF TECK will distribute the prizes to the Students. 


An Introductory Address will be delivered by Surgeon-General 
M. W. H. RUSSELL, Deputy Director-General A.M.S. 


No formal invitations will be issued, but relatives and friends 
of past, present, and prospective students of the School will be 
welcomed. 


The Hospital and School are fully equipped for teaching the 
entire Medical curriculum, including instruction in Maternity 
Wards. 


Full particulars may be had on application to 
H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., F.R.CP., 
Dean of the Medical School, The Middlesex Hospital, 
Berners Street, London, W 


— 


as UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

EDGAR ALLEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £100 per 
anaum and tenable for three years, are offered :— 

(a) Two Scholarships, open to men and women who will not have completed 
their 20th year at the beginning of the University Session in which 
they enter the University. 

(6) Two Scholarships, icstricted to the 
or weekly wages and foremen of workmen and managers. 

An examination for the above Scholarships will be held in December next, and 
entries must be sent to the Registrar by October 3lst. 
Full particulars of these Scholarships may be obtained free from 
W, M. GIBBONS. Registrar, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
U (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
UNIVERSITY STREET, GOWER STREET, W.C. 


The EIGHTY-NINTH SESSION will commence on MONDAY, October 2nd, 1916. 

The HOSPITAL and. MEDICAL SCHOOL are fully equipped for the teaching 
of the Medical Sciences by the most modern methods. 

The HOSPITAL accommodates over 300 patients. The in-patients treated 
annually number over 4,600, and the out-patients about 59,000. 

The MEDICAL SCHOOL contains a large library, commodious students’ society 
rooms, including a gymnasium, and squash racquet court, large laboratories for 
the study of pathology, morbid anatomy, and pathological chemistry, and a large 
museum. In addition, the School is provid with Sely-eouiened departments 
for the teaching of Bacteriology and for the carrying out of Research. 

The DENTAL a gg oh ne A —- 5 a Hospital, Great Portland 
Btreet) is well equ or the te: ng of Den Surgery. 

* — STUDENTS’ APPOINTMENTS. > 
Appointments as CLERKS and DRESSERS may be taken up at any time, either 
fo the In- or Out-patient Departments. 

On qualification, there are Twenty Resident Appointments available for the 
students of the hospital as house physicians, house surgeons, and obstetric assistants. 
-In addition, there are other hospital appointments open to graduated students of 
the total annual value of over £500. 

COURSES. 
The courses of instruction are designed to mect the requirements of those pre- 
paring for the degrees of the Universities of— 
OXFORD, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
LONDON, and 
DURHAM; 
also for the qualifications of the ROYAL COLLEGES of PHYSICIANS and 
SURGEONS (including Fellowship), LICENSE in DENTAL SURGERY, LICENSE 
of the SOCIETY of APOTHECARIES, and the DIPLOMA in PUBLIC HEALTH 
of the various examining boards. 
ATHLETIC GROUND AT PERIVALE., 


The Medical School is the headquarters of a section of the medica unit of the | 


University of Londen Officers’ Training Corps. 
GOLDSMID ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 

Two Exhibitions, value 80 guineas, are awarded annually, also Scholarships and 
Prizes amounting to over £900 per annum. For further particulars and prospectus 
apply to the Dean, 

J. HERBERT PARSONS, B.S., D.Se., F.R.C.S. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
; 2 ©." 3 cP? & @ B@ 8s 
and KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN. 

COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged for DEGREES in ARTS, LAWS, 
SCIENCE, PRELIMINARY and INTERMEDIATE MEDICAL STUDIES, PUBLIC 
HEALTH and BACTERIOLOGY, ENGINEERING. 

Women Students are now admitted to the full courses for the Preliminary and 


Intermediate Medical Studies. 
Facilities for Research. Arrangements made for attending special or isolated 








courses. 
EVENING CLASSES as well as Day in most Faculties. 
STUDENTS’ HOSTELS: The Platanes, Denmark Hill, and Vincent Square, 
Westminster. 
KING'S COLLEGE for WOMEN now transferred to Strand, with full privileges. 
Apply to SECRETARY, King’s College, Strand. 
LONDON, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
Founded in 1848, Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853. 
Patron: MER MAJESTY QUKEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal : THE REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 271ra. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, as well 
as Courses of Lectures for more Advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well 23 of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. TEALE),apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 
43-45 Harley Strect, W., from whom intormation may also be obtained as to the 
College Hostel in which Students may reside. 

Special terms will be considered for the daughters of officers on active service. 

DINBURGH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROVISION OF 

. HOSTELS FOR WOMEN STUDENTs, 
CRAIGMILLAR PARK, NEWINGTON, 
Chairman: Professor R. LODGE, 


A number of places for WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY is reserved 
in the above Hostels. 

Ln stand in extensive grounds and facilities for outdoor games are 
prov ‘ 

Early application should be made to Miss E. T. M‘KNIGHT, Principal Warden, 
Craigmillar Park, Edinburgh, from whom further information may be obtained. 


| ae HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

THE MICHAELMAS TERM begins Thursday, October Sth, 1916. The College 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and several 
Dumas of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for Competition 

une, 1917. 











Englefield Green, Surrey. 
Btorogn COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) * 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 

Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
Degree Courses in Arts and Science. 
Secondary Training. 
Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1016. 
= FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS. 
ERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma ; 
and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for 
the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 


PHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties: 
ARTS (including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining, and Glass Technology). 
The Session 1916-17 commences October 4th, 1916. 
Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 
Prospectuses, giving full information, may be obtained from 


__W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. 


Principalsa—A. ALEXANDER, 
.F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. 








The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from. the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
me 
Vv. E. 


rmitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
yttelton, D.D,—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 








St 


For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, | 








Oy PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR. WOMEN 
J (SWEDISH SYSTEM). Head-Mistress: Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training 
in Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them 
to secure appointments of the highest standard.—Apply for Pros: us to SECRE- 
TARY (Room 86), S.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London. Tel. : 809 Western. 


YHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


rustees : 
Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.-P. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 


Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education ; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September.— 
Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 





TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
' HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, dc. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD PoOsTs 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, | * 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road. Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


j),ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 

Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiere, M.A.; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loao 
Fund, apply to the Principal. Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, and 
Flowers. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.S, Exam. 
two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit- 
yreserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), Londoa Matric, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, se 


ATER-COLOUR, OIL, INK. 
AUTUMN LANDSCAPE. Lessons in the above at The English Lakes, 
Windermere, Queen of English Scenery. Full particulars from E. WILSON 
HERBERT, Esq, late of British and French Schools. d co G. D 
WALLER, Eaq., Wateredge Private Hotel, Waterhead, Ambleside. 





























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly permitted to Rey. B. 
Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 
TORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea alr, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing field. —lJilustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


St: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 

College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 

Tel.: 470 Harrow. _aeaee 


NOTICE. erg 
MONICA’S, KINGSWOOD, EPSOM, 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 
beg to announce that they have opened 
VILLA Ste MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, S.E.R.), as a 
HOUSE FRENCH and for TRAINING in 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their personal supervision and control 
Ladies in residence: Mile. TESTENOIRE, B. es Mile. SAVOURET, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica’s, Kingswood, Epsom. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 











for PRACTICAL 


Lop 





() Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Mcdern Edvcation. Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Heckey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 
Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. Next Term begins Thursday, 2lst September. 
; 1 G H F E L dD, 
OXNEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Tele. “ Watford 616.” = 
YRENCH SCHOOL.—Mlle. Expulson receives in her house at 
Hampstead a few GIRLS of good family who are prevented from finishing 
their education abroad. Only French spoken. Home life, outdoor games. Best 
references. Next Term October 2nd.—For particulars write to Mile. EXPULSON, 
8 St. Mary Abbott's Terrace, Kensington, W. 00 a 
NDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
$4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. _ 
EYBRIDGE, SURREY.—High-class LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Principal, Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (London). The comforts of a 
refined home. Thorough modern education on the principle of a sound mind ia a 
sound body. Preparation for examinations if desired. French a speciality. 4 Large 
grounds; high and most healthy position, Term commences September 27th, 
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KENT. 


HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 


FOUNDED 1850. 


apenas 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Principals { Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’ S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only. 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 milea from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELI- KNOWN _PROFESSORS. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ‘ST. ~ HELIERS, , JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning French, 

as well as full range of all other —— yo boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 
diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds ; sea bathing. —For Prospectus 


apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIBERTON, has been 
MOVED for roomay against air raids for the Winter Terms to ALVA HOUSE, 
CLACKMANNANSHIR 
This stands on the Ochil Hills in extensive grounds and enjoys a delightful climate, 
RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
Prospectus, &c., from the PRINCIPALS. 














IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MONMOUTH.—Beautifully 
situated. Good accommodation for boarders in the school house and two 
boarding houses. Preparation for Universities, Scholarships, and Leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Next Term begins September 28th.—For full particulars apply to the Head- 
Mistress, Miss E. CARLESS. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 




















may specialise in Art, Music, Lite rature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. € ae 
S?: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS © SEPTEMBER 22np. 
{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { Miss SCOTT. MeA- 
Good modern education ; country life. New buildings ; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation ; high h position, Fees from 60 guineas, 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A, Dublin. Thorough Education on modern linea, 
pe attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
edvanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, ac 
I INGHOLT ~ SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to M to Miss MACRAE MOTR. 
THE MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS ON THURSDAY, SEPT, 2ist. 
a: F Grayshott. 
VERDALE SCHOOL, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE. 
Principal : Miss EB. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.). 
Thoroughly good education in bracing mountain air. Moderate terms. Parisian 
lady holding French Teacher's Diploma on the resident staff. 
NEXT TERM SEPTE MBER 20th. 





G8 EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 


“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached bouse 4 mins. from sea, 
—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


HELENA COLLEGE, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 








pErcess vs EALING W. 


Boarding and Day £chcol for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 
languages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a y a year. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
HEAD-MISTRESS: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Ticnours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 

Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 
Pupils  peapeses for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 

Special Entry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with copies 

A 7 papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, 
ndon, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

atove sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. TWO FOUNDATIONERSHIPS in November. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


D°v=#B Pa | 


COLLEGE, 
ECEOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 a annum for Boarders. 


___—sC*F or particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, -, Head-Master. 


FNASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — on ee The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F, 8 WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Kugby Schceol. Special Army and Engincering Classes. 
Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
and’ Cler and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
an ergy. 


USSEX.—The Head-Master of small, select Preparatory 
School, situated on high ground in healthiest part of Sussex, can receive 

the SONS of Officers or a few boys requiring special care at the modified fees of 60 
to 70 guineas a year. The Sch ool House is large and airy, with excellent dormitory 
and class-room accommodation. The food is plentiful, well cooked, and well served. 
All dairy produce comes direct from the farm. There is a Lady Matron with hospital 
training.—Prospectus and full particulars on application to L.A., care of J. and J. 
PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


AUTHORS, 











‘TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and ~~ SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
ry YPEW "RITING. —Miss RUTH SPE AKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gousek 6179. TYPE- 
WRITING of all kinds, including: Articles, Theses, Old Family Letters, Genea- 
logical Trees, Novels, &c. MIMEOGRAPHING : Circulars, Testimonials, &e, 
FRENCH (Brevet Elementaire). SHORTHAND, PUPILS taken, Estab, 1906, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Rjcmocis Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
infcrmation respecting Schools, Tutors ~~ Educationg 
& Hemes for toys and girls by sending full particulars ot 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, Tange 

oss 


cf fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Tducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
a stafis of the most important schools and thus able 
upply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD “STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum, 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 

of the BEST SCHOOLS ‘and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 

PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) a and TRUST. 

WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can bg 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED, 

The age of the pupil, district —. and rough idea of fees should be given, 

hone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
Telephone : _ 5053 Central. 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS AND 

Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,92 26, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 

osts as MISTRESSES cr MATRONS in Schocls, or as GOVERNESSES in Privats 


amilies. 
xO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


OINT AGENC} Y FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.c. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- ~ Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schocls Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special app ointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss AL ICE M. FOU (NTAIN, 





143 Cannon Street, London, Ec 





TUTORS, 





rINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.— 
There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 

particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 

profession if decided upon. 

ce he.—Pasents or Guardians may obtain, without 

charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 

Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 

&c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 

he General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
&chclastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven nee Trafalgar Sq., W.G 
(Telephone Xo. Gerrard 1854.) 

OF INTEREST TO PARENTS. 
“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.” PARENTS seeking reliable Board- 
ing Schools may receive (without charze) valuable information respecting the 
best SCHOOLS and TUTORS, provided rough idea of fees and age 
pupil be posted to The Secretary, THK EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS, 
16 io cages House, Kingewey, aanaen. Write, call, or we 1063 re. ae 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


E PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 
sauipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
l and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
—— poem, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
verpool, 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 

without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 

terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


O', ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 ‘years. 
OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the U nion Paste. 
A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Saneie 

to the Royal Household. Used in war hospitals. Tins, Is. 6d., 28. éd., 4s. 6d. LEPIS 
destroys “ silver fish beetles” at once. Tins, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d.—HOW ARTH & FAIR, 

Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 

licensed Inns. Ask for free cescriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Cham Lers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED cr LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE RKREVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fstablished 1 1835. Capital (Paid ‘up) £500,000. 


EARN and a. £ 3 ee 
Send 7d. for “HOW TO MAKE 
































MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Indis- 
pensable to all who hope to earn money by writing).—-CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven 
Street, Strand, London. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 


Patron: H.M. Tag Kiva, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING F§ ROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NBB 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


Treasurer: THE EaRL OF Hankowsy, Secretary: Gopyrey H, WaMilTom 
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FOR GOD, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 


in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt,Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are aciually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHEL*-‘IRE,. 
42 in Egypt. 


KING AND COUNTRY. 





MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week’s Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


Cheaues, crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
DD. ‘Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great = Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
1 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
230 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


THE UNION | BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
1837. Incorporated 1 
PR and Issued Capital, 26,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1, orem Together pesos 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 000,000 


Total Issued Conte and Reserv . £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 1 CORNHILL, London, E.c. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
"$tates, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 











DEPOSITS Se received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 


on en application. ‘he. ee re 





Subscriptions only received by | GorDON AND Gorcn, “Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricrorn anp Company, Dunedin ; 
Biuwpson AND WitiaMs, Christchurch ; H. Barre anp Company, 
R. Sprecktey, Auckland; and C. W. Riasy, 








Wellington, N.Z. ; 
Adelaide. 
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F.& J. SMITH'S 
CELEBRATED 


Jold Medal eocy 
Oni nburgh, 1886 


SMOKING MIXTURES 


Packed in various strengths 
to suit every palate 


SMITH'S 


GLASGOW MIXTURE 


In three strengths Mild, Medium and Full 


A PERFECT BLEND OF THE FINEST TOBACCOS 
GOLD MEDAL AWARDED EDINBURGH, 1886 


Per 7* Oz. 


SMITH'S LUXURY MIXTURE 


Delightfully Cool and Fragrant 
Per 6* Oz. 


No. 1 MIXTURE 6 blend of Fine 









A dO tal Tob: 
waetaw.- 1% 
4 lb. Oval and Airtight Tins. per Tia 3/- 
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Manufacturers of “ORCHESTRA” 
High-Class Virginia Cigarettes. 


F. & J. SMITH, GLASGOW, 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd 
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HELP THE HOMELESS 
PEOPLE OF POLAND 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
TO POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief Committee). 


POLAND has been cruelly wounded; but her enemies can 
never kill her soul, and to us, whose homes have not been 
violated, or our children dying of want, she calls, though sho is 
far away and speaks only in a sigh. 
The Russian Government has organized assistance to help the 
thousands of refugees from the farms and hamlets of Poland, in 
order to escape the horrors of German invasion, for Germany, in 
addition to her many unspeakable crimes, is not only starving the 
people of that unhappy land, but is actually stealing their food. 
Despite the efforts of Russia to help these poor bein; gs, who 
seem to have lost all that they possessed, there is much work 
for the Great Britain to Poland Fund to do, and the more the 
Fund, which is under 


THE RUSSIAN RED CROSS, 


can do, by so much more will Russian energy and Russian brains 
be liberated to prosecute the object of the allied nations, the 
crushing of the common foe. Therefore every additional sovereign 
given to the Fund means the release of another fraction of the 
mighty pressure exerted on our heroic ally, and to all who feel 
compassion for the } -xken men and women, and starving children 
—victims of the German war-god—an earnest appeal is made to 
send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian hands. 
The money coliected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and considerable profit is made on the extremely favourable rate of 
exchange. In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at 
present she gives us nearly 150 roubles for £10. The English equivalent 
of a rouble is a fraction over 2s. Id. 


The Great Britain to Poland Fund helps Christians 
and Jews alike. 


TWENTY SHILLINGS WILL KEEP 20 
PEOPLE FROM STARVATION FOR A WEEK 


COMMITTEES 
have been established in all the principal cities of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons : 
The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
His Excellency Sir G. W. BUCHANAN 
(British Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipote 
at Petrograd). 
Acting Chairman: The LADY BYRON. 
Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq. 
Hon. President: 
The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Barr. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 
Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 
Hon. President Glasgow Committee : 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 
Patrons Liverpool Committee : 
The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL. 
The EARL CF DERBY. 
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Hon. Treasurer : 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 
Auditors: LEONARD G. LANE & CO. 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK 
64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made 
Britain to Poland Fund, 
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TO LET 


FURNISHED 


Exceptionally beautiful and quiet HOUSE in Westminster 
(14 Queen Anne’s Gate), overlooking St. James’s Park. 


At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the house was the private Museum 
of the celebrated antiquarian, Mr. Charles Towneley. 


The accOmmodation consists of 15 Bedrooms, 2 Baths, 
spacious Dining Room with Red Porphyry Scagliola 
Pilasters, Drawing Room, Library with Vaulted Ceiling 
decorated by Angelica Kauffmann, Ante-Room as depicted 
in well-known mezzotint of 1790 from picture by Zoffany, 
Study, Inner and Outer Halls, Domestic Offices, &c. 


SANITARY CONDITION EXCELLENT. 


MODERATE RENTAL 


Less than Unfurnished Rent. 


Further particulars and orders to view of the Agents : 


Messrs. TROLLOP E, 5 VICTORIA STREET, 


WESTMINSTER. 
The House could be let from the middle of September till the end of 
March, or for further term by arrangement. Strict references required 
from intending tenants. Housemaid left in house; wages paid. 


NORTH WALES. 
DENBIGHSHIRE. 


600 feet above sea level, commands extensive and charming views. 
Within one hour's railway journey of Liverpool, easy access to 
Chester and Manchester. 


Freehold Residential Property. 


House contains lounge hall, drawing-room, with music recess, 
smoke-room, dining-room, billiard-room, nine bedrooms, two dressing- 
rooms, boudoir, servants’ bedrooms, ground-floor kitchens and offices. 


Terrace, Italian garden, woodlands, kitchen gardens, paddock and 
farm lands, lodge, ample stabling, private electric light plant. 
Property is in excellent condition, and can be well recommended. 


AREA 33 ACRES. 


Further particulars from 
PATERSON & THOMAS, 
ESTATE AGENTS AND VALUERS, 
16 COOK STREET, LIVERPOOL. 











FURNITURE For CASH. 


The best Stock 
at LOWEST PRICE 
for Excellence of Guality and Design, 


of Punta in London 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.., ita., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, Ww. 


HOW to SAVE MONEY in WAR TIME. 


Get the new publication of the NATIONAL FOOD ECONOMY 
LEAGUE— 


PATRIOTIC FOOD ECONOMY FOR 
THE WELL-TO-DO (64., post free 7d.)— 


From 3 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, W., 
or from any Bookseller, 
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JUST 
PUBLISHED. 


AHASUERUS 


By CHARLES BRUMM. 


“ Without exaggeration a wonderfy 
book.” — Manchester City News, 


6s. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, Ltd, 8 ESSEX ST., LONDON, wW,c, 





BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA: 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER. 
Part 1.—Art and Archaeology, etc. !1.—History, etc. 111.—Philosophy, Orient. 
alia, and Classical Literature. !V.—-European Literature, Natural History, 
etc. V.—Medicine, Law, Theology, etc. 
Post Free. VW I.—Mathematics, to follow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, ve. s at & Piccadilly, W, 
Telephone : Central’ 1515 and Mayfair 360 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly, 


ee 

OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Brit., 11th Edition ; Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour, Handley Cross ; Romford’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grange ; Life of Mytton; 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols.; Curzon’s Persia ; ‘Carlyle’s Works, 34 vols. ; Complete 
Editions of Stevenson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &c, 
Books illus. by Cruikshank, Alken, &c.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmin ngham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Encyclopaedia Britannica, India Paper, 

Any odd numbers of Surtees, Ainsworth, Dickens, Thackeray, Combe, Lever, 

A’ Beckett, Alken, Cruikshank, Leech. Any sets of Standard Authors and Presenta«: 

tion copies w with’ inscrip tions. Entire libraries purchased for cash.—HOLLAND 
BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HE PUBLIC SPEAKER’S LIBRARY comprises 

HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY, 3rd Edition; SPEAKING IN PUBLIO 

(Fluency, &c.), 2nd Edition; ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT (3s. net each) and 
OUTLINES OF SPEECHES (for social , etc.), 21s. net. 

All by CHARLES SEYMOUR (Simpkin, Marshall) —For Synopses of Cha or 

prospectus of PRIVATE LESSONS address Mr. C. Seymour, 446 Strand, on, 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “ Specraror.” 
It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or toa 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

















Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Srrcraror,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 


The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 


He or she who gives the “Spectator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “‘ Spectator ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Spectator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 


Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘The Manager, The ‘Srrecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
~~ postage to any part of the United Kingdom.. 


Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &. .. ee 


Yearly. 
£1 8 6 


£112 6 
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To The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


1 enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR ™ 
sent for one year to 


(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
DORE cccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccccccccccess 
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SEPTEMBER 


—the month when 
there is time to read! 


Three volumes at a time, of the latest 

current literature — memoirs, war, belles 

lettres, sport, fiction, and the rest—can be 

had on terms which leave the reader never 

without books for less than 5/- a month, 

Write for the Prospectus, which will be 
sent free. 


THE Times Book CL.usB 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


380 Oxford Street, London, W. 


THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC 
OF WAR 


By the Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Hackney College. 
8vo. 6s. net. 


THE TIMES.—“‘It is a vigorous and manly essay; the writer 
states his opinions with a refreshing absence of qualification. .. . 
Dr. Forsyth is a whole-hearted patriot, and if our modern tronsides 
require a prophet who will cry ‘ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon" 
they will find him in this learned Nonconformist minister.” 


YORKSHIRE POST.—‘‘ It is a manly book, and shrewd withal, 
whilst dealing with divinity, and it puts forcibly some wholesome 
clvic and logical truths which will please many who may not altogether 
agree with its doctrinal arguments.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘‘ Dr. Forsyth is one of those patriots 
who firmly believe that Britain's loyalty to truth and honour com- 
pelled her to declare war on Germany, and his aim is to bring a 
morel tonic te our hearts in the midst of the struggle by showing 
that the high sanctions of Christian ethics are with us still, and 
that our heavy sacrifices are not too great a price to pay for the 
establishment of justice and liberty among the nations.’’ 


OUTLOOK.—"“ A book so stimulating will certainly beget echoes 
and imitations; but it is difficult to conceive that it will readily be 
surpassed either in its mastery of its subject, its clarity of thought, 
or its force of expression.” 





oe 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
AREY’S “GRADUS PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the StaTionNERS’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 





THE DEPORTATION 
OF WOMEN AND 
GIRLS FROM LILLE 


Translated textually from the Note addressed by the French Government 

to the Governments of Neutral Powers on the conduct of the German 

Authorities towards the population of the French Departments in 
the occupation of the enemy. 





NOW THAT THE FULL FACTS ARE PUBLISHED, THE INDIG- 
NATION OF THE WHOLE WORLD WILL BE ROUSED. 


THESE FRENCH AND GERMAN DOCUMENTS INCLUDE STRONG 
PROTESTS MADE BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE 
GERMAN REPLIES. 


THE ACTUAL STATEMENTS OF MANY WITNESSES ARE 
GIVEN, AND THE WORK FORMS A TREMENDOUS INDICT- 
MENT OF GERMANY. 





SIXPENCE. Postage 3d. extra. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
ST. PAUL'S HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


STR. T. H. HOLDICH’S NEW WORK. 


Political Frontiers and Boundary 


Making. By Col. Sir THOMAS H. HOLDICH, 
K.C.M.G., K.C.LE., C.B.; D.Se., Author of “The Gates of 
India.” 8vo. 10s. net. (Tuesday. 


Canada’s Future: What She Offers 


after the War. A symposium of Oficial 
Opinion. Edited by E. A. VICTOR. Med. 8vo. 6s. net. 


An _ Introduction to the Study of 


Organized Labour in America. 
By GEORGE G. GROAT, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, 
University of Vermont. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Social Problems. A Study of Present-Day Social 
Conditions. By EZRA T. TOWNE, Ph.D., Professor of 
Economics and Political Science, Carleton College. Crown 8vo. 

4s. 6d. net. [Social Science Text- Books. 











ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 
Highways and Byways in Galloway 


and Carrick. by the Rev. C. H. DICK. With 
Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo. 
6s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 


THE OBSERVER.—‘“ Mr. Hugh Thomson's drawings—nearly one to a page— 
give an excellent idea of the country, and Mr. Dick writes with the pen of a 
cultured traveller and an enthusiastic antiquarian.” 





Faith or Fear? an Appeal to the Church of England. 
By Donatp Hanxey (A Student in Arms), Wiii1am Scorr 
PALMER, Haroip Anson, F. Lewis Donatpson, and CHARLES 
H. 8. Marrnews (Editor). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE CHALLENGE.—* Eyery one who cares for the Church of England should 
read this book. Not all of them will be pleased, but every one of them will be 
the better. . . . An altogether excellent book.” 


A NEW NOVEL. 
The Prisoner. py ALice BROWN, Author of “ My 


Love and I,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Taz New York Times.—* A novel that deserves to be ranked with the best, 
most significant American fiction of recent years. . . . Far and away the best, 
the largest visioned, the ripest work that has ever come from her pen 
story true to the essentials of universal human nature, with a cunningly contrived 
plot that keeps the reader interested and puzzled to the end. ‘The character 
portrayal has variety, truth, delicacy, and vigour.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 








How Bests. 


GALLIPOLI 


A Short History of the Dardanelles Campaign. _ 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. “C:. 8vo. Illus. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Three Fine Novels. 


WITH WINGS OUTSPREAD 


A Thrilling Romance of the Air. By MARC GOUVRIEUX. 5s. net. 


THE WINGED VICTORY 


A Novel. By SARAH GRAND. 6s. net. 


“A fine novel strong in plot, brilliant in its charac- 
terisation.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


GILDED VANITY 


ByRICHARD DEHAN. Ss. net. 
“One of the most amusing society novels ever written . ». « 
all-round brightness of incident and dialogue.” 

















An Intimate Biography. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





THE LOGIC OF HIS CAREER. 
By CHARLES G. WASHBURN. Cr. 8vo. Illus. 6s, net. 


Sew.sni We, 


UNCENSORED LETTERS 


FROM THE DARDANELLES. 


Written by a French Army Surgeon to his English Wife. 


Cr. 8vo. Illus. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Very fascinating. These letters are conspicuously 
vital; whether grave or gay they pulse with life and human 
instinct.’’—Gentlewoman. 





Ask your Bookseller for the latest of THE SOLDIERS’ TALE 


SERIES. There is always a new volume. 


WM. HEINEMANN. 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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BLackwoops’ New Books 


A SUCCESSOR TO THE GREATEST MODERN FICTION SUCCESS, ‘“‘CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C.” 


9 
Desmond’s Daughter. 
By MAUD DIVER. 5s. net. THE BOOK TO BE READ NOW. 
“ There is a most inspiring sanity and balance about Mrs. Diver's writings. Its sturdy pragmatical outlook upon life fortifies and 
ennobles every episode. The story is deeply interesting alike for its stirring glimpses of the fighting on India’s border and its clever 


description of the Anglo-Indian soldier's life.”"—Pall Mali Gazette. tet i: 
“The really fresh and charming love story is excellently told. Just now Mrs. Diver’s bock has a real significance and should 


help a good many people.”’—Times. 








THE GREATEST WAR BOOK. 


The First Hundred Thousand. 
By THE JUNIOR SUB (Ian Hay). ‘Tue Epic or tue War. Buy it NOW. Price 6s. 


““We cannot imagine that the war will produce a better book.’’—Spectator. ‘ 
“Two parting counsels. . . . Buy ‘The First Hundred Thousand,’ but do not lend it even to an Archbishop. No human 
being should be exposed to such temptation.’’—Globe, 


The Great Tab Dope. 
By “ OLE LUK-OIE.” 5th Impression. 6s. 


“©The Great Tab Dope’ is very like ‘The Green Curve,’ only more so. At his best the author is above everything exciting. 
There are story-tellers who make us feel that something is going to happen. It is a rare gift; Mr. Kipling has it in ‘At the End of 
the Passage,’ &c. ‘Ole Luk-Oie’ certainly has it in some impalpable way of his own.”’—Times. 


Diary of a Nursing Sister on the Western Front, 
1914-1 915. 5s. net. 


““Worth dozens of more pretentious war books.’’—Daily Telegraph. os: : : 
“Its pages are replete with vivid pictures of our wounded soldiers, all testifying to their wonderful spirit.”—Daily Graphic. 














TWO TIMELY AND DEEPLY INTERESTING BOOKS. 


The Gulf to Ararat. 


By G. E. HUBBARD, Secretary of Delimitation Commission. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


Across Asia Minor on Foot. 
By W. J. CHILDS. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 








My Police Court Friends with the Colours. 
By ROBERT HOLMES, a Police Court Missionary and Probation Officer. 2s. net. 


“Should be known to all our readers,”’— Spectator. 
“The most interesting book that has come to my hands for many a day.’—<Sir Edward Clarke, K.C. 


‘'This is one of the most inspiriting books of the War. Socially it is one of the most significant.”—Daily News. 
“Such a book is a tonic for the times.”—Evening Standard. 





TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


England Hath Need of Thee. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 5s. net. 


This book tells of the final episode in the career of a man who had wrought much for England and suffered much at her hands, 
and of whom one service more was demanded ; of how he and his companions faced Nature at her savagest, and at last came 
to an earthly Paradise beyond the hills. 


Two's Two. _ By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 5s. net. 


A new novel by the popular author of “ A Lunatic at Large,” which fulfils all the best humorous traditions of his work. 


Wounded and a Prisoner of Warp. 
By AN EXCHANGED OFFICER. With Illustrations. 5s. net. 
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Gog. The Story of an Officer and Gentleman. By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 5s. net. 


From Mons to Loos. 
Being the Diary of a Supply Officer. By MAJOR HERBERT A. STEWART, D.S.0., Army Service Corps. 
With Illustrations. 5s. net. . 


“Good Old ‘Invincible.’ ” 


The Story of a Ship’s Company. By G. F. Ils. net. 


Walter Greenway, Spy; 
And Others, sometime Criminal. By ROBERT HOLMES, a Police Court Missionary and Probation Officer, 
and an Associate of the Central Association for the Aid of Discharged Convicts, Author of ‘“ My Police 
Court Friends with the Colours.”’ 2s. 6d. net. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 16th, 1916, 
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